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Love Letter to a Factory 


By Partzuis McGiniey 


Hoist high the glass! 
Ah! Let us drink 
To General Brass 
And Machine Works, Inc. 
Where every hand 
Who earns his pay 
Can sleep till noon on his natal day. 


From tropic blaze 

To arctic bound'ry, 
Who wiil not praise 

This nobie foundry, 
Which crowns its workers 
Of cither sex 
Each a Regina or a Rex? 


For what's the best 
Of benefits worth 
Compared to a rest 
On the day of one’s birth? 
What is overtime? 
What's a bonus? 
Here is a gift without an onus— 
The only holiday ever designed 
To be enjoyed with a peaceful mind. 


Humanity strains 
Its Ckristmas powers, 
Assembling trains 
In the little hours. 
The Fourth's unsafe 
For a car to get out. 
Memorial Day, it’s always wet out. 
Labor Day's hot, the New Year's infirm, 
Washington's feast invites the germ, 
While the turkey hid in Thanksgiving’s 
straw 
Is having to dine with one’s brothers-in- 
law. 
But a man’s a king 
Who sits and rocks 
While the rest of the world is punching 
clocks. 


So shout it to Lewis, 

Cry it to Quill— 
A job to do is 

Before them still. 
Away with pensions! 

Let's all set sights 
Toward big conventions 

On Birthday Rights. 
Tell Hoosier, Alaskan 

Cape Codder, Mohican: 
What General Brass can 

Do, A. T. & T. can, 
Detroit can, Milan can, 
And Steel can and Silk can, 
American Can can 

And Carnation Milk can, 

Till, idling legal, 

His perscnal morn, 
Every man’s regal 
And glad he was born. 


By permission. Copyright 1953, The New Yorker Mogasine, 
Inc. The poem appears in a Viking Press book, “Ths Love Let- 
ters of Phyllis McGinley”. 
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Conference Calendar 


APRIL 


Berkeley, Calif. Claremont Hotel 


California Personnel Management Assn. 331d Pacific Coast Management Con- 
ference. California Personnel Management Assn. 5th Floor, Farm Credit 
Bldg., 2180 Milvia St., Berkeley, Calif. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. Read House 

University of Tennessee and Tennessee Industries. 18th Annual Industrial Person- 
nel Conference. Coordinator of Conferences, Room 101, Perkins Hall, 
Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

St. Louis, Mo. Chase-Park Plaza Hotels. 

International Association of Personnel Women. Annual Conference. Mrs. 
Audrey Lee Stone, Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp., Houston, Texas. 

Buffalo, New York. Memorial Auditorium 


American Association of Industrial Nurses. Annual Industrial Health Conference 
Edith W. Reynolds, R.N. 313 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


MAY 


6-7 Houston, Texas. Rice Hotel 
Southwest Area Conference. Industrial Relations. Publicity Chairman, Leonard 
Patillo, Houston Chamber of Commerce, Commerce Bldg. Houston, Texas. 
11 Kansas City, Mo. Hotel Muehlebach 
Personnel Management Association of Greater Kansas City. Second Annual Heart of 


America Regional Personnel Conference. Chairman, B. V. Alton, Director 
of Personnel, Business Men's Assurance Co., 215 W. Pershing Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
11-12 Washington, D. C. Hotel Statler 
Society for Personnel Administration. Annual Conference. William E. Rowland, 
1507 Paula Drive, Silver Spring, Md. 
19-20 New York, N. Y. Waldorf-Astoria 


National Industrial Conference Board. General Session and 39th Annual Meeting. 
247 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


22-26 Toronto, Canada. Royal York Hotel. 
National Office Management Association. 46th International Conference. 
NOMA, 132 W. Chelten Ave., Phila. 44, Pa. 
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Editor te Keader:- 


Monopoty 1s A Loosze Worp. Some 
monopolies are very effective even though 
they embrace only a minor part of their 
industry. The number of mergers has been 
increasing to a point which begins to raise 
the question of effective monopoly. In some 
industries, the smaller companies simply 
cannot survive. It is beginning to look as 
though in a number of industries this 
trend has gone beyond the point of public 
advantage. 

As a management specialist I cannot 
agree that the largest companies are neces- 
sarily the most efficient. Sometimes their 
superior advantage rests on sheer size or on 
some other element of uniqueness and not 
on efficiency. In fact, it is an open question 
as to whether the largest corporations can 
be as functionally efficient as the smaller 
ones. 

At any rate, it is just a little bit alarm- 
ing to watch while many smaller companies 
are being swallowed up. I don’t know what 
we as personnel administration people can 
do about it. 

Every Man Wants RECOGNITION AND 
Every Man Nzzps Praise. We have been 
privileged to read an interesting talk by 
Paul E. Hensel, Vice President, Personnel, 
of the Central Soya Company of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. The title he used was 
‘Perfect Customer and Employee Rela- 
tions’’. His talk was a discussion of the 
power of praise, judiciously used. He links 
this with customer service, on the under- 
standing that good business flows from good 
customer relations and customer apprecia- 
tion. In turn, men in the organization will 
exert themselves for the customer all the 
better if they receive judicious praise now 
and then. 

Mr. Hensel’s theme strikes a loud note 
with me, for I worked for some years for 
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one of the finest of bosses. He had, however, 
one serious fault; only once in the ten years 
I worked directly under him did he ever 
praise and then he was quite restrained 
about it. I came more and more to feel the 
lack of a word of appreciation, in spite of 
the fact that I knew that he was fair and 
that he understood I was doing a good job. 

Perhaps this is the place to mention 
something else, which my friend Ernie 
Siggins told me the other day. He described 
a method of recording the facts about em- 
ployee performance in a most useful way. 
The plan was that, every time one of your 
employees does something that is either 
above or below standard, you are to make 
a note of it on a form provided for the pur- 
pose. On one side of the form, the printing 
is in red, and on the other side in blue. If 
the act is on the plus side, you record it on 
the blue space and, if it is below standard, 
you record it on the red side. The accumu- 
lation of these reports forms a factual record 
of the quality of the employee's work and 
serves as a basis for an annual review. This 
method is what has come to be known as 
the ‘“‘critical incident technique’’ Cwhy 
technique, I do not know). Its develop- 
ment is credited to Dr. John C. Flanagan, 
Professor of Psychology at the University 
of Pittsburgh. It is a rule that the incident 
must be recorded within 24 hours of the 
time it occurred. 

Ernie reports that, when the process 
was first used, the red items predominated, 
but after a while the employees who were 
being rated began to take notice. This 
would occur particularly when they were 
being transferred or when they were being 
laid off or resigning, or when they were 
candidates for promotion. He said when 
the process became thoroughly understood, 
employees used to seek opportunities to 
do something ‘‘above and beyond the call 
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of duty’’ in order to establish a good record. 
After several years use, the blue reports 
overtook the red ones and the balance now 
is better than 6 to 1. Here, surely is a form 
of practical ‘‘appreciation’’ which has, as 
Mr. Hensel puts it, “praise as a dynamic 
accelerating force’’. 


CooRDINATION IS THE Basis OF ALL 
WELL-ORGANIZED Human Activity. So said 
Mary Parker Follett. Her entire life was 
devoted to the development and study, and 
finally to the clear exposition, of this most 
important principle of organized human 
effort. 

I have long been an admirer of Miss 
Follett’s work, and a recent rereading of 
some of her writings has renewed my en- 
thusiasm for her ideas. Her philosophy was 
that any enduring society or any continu- 
ously productive industrial organization 
must be grounded upon a recognition of the 
motivating desires of the individual and 
of the group. She sought in every way possi- 
ble to make it clear that it should be the 
purpose of intelligent organization and 
administration of industry to work toward 
an honest integration of all points of view 
in order that every individual might be 
energized and become an effective part of 
his group—and of society as a whole 
and that he be made to count as a person. 

Miss Follett was a great student of 
the modern sciences and in her later years 
particularly of psychology and biology 
As she said: “‘The last word in science 
in biology—is the principle of unifying’’. 
She had much to say about this principle 
of dealing with things as a whole. 
She quotes from a biological chemist, 


of unity 


Professor Henderson, who says that “we 
have to study a whole as a whole, not only 
through an analysis of its constituents’ 


Henderson was always looking at the 


functioning of a whole as the adapting and 
integrating of parts, and Miss Follett asks 
if that is not the chief job of the organiza- 
tion engineer. What was perhaps her best 


book, ‘‘Creative Experience’, written in 
1924, deals largely with what she calls the 
principle of integration, in connection with 
which she has much to say about recogniz- 
ing the ‘full integrity of the individual’. 

Integration, she says, is ‘‘the active 
principle of human intercourse scientifically 
lived"’. She goes on to point out that, when 
differing interests meet, they need not op- 
pose but only confront each other. This 
confronting of interests may result in one 
ef four things: 1. voluntary submission of 
one side; 2. struggle and the victory of one 
side over the other; 3. compromise; or 4. 
integration 

She goes on to point out that volun- 
tary submission involves domination of one 
side over the other and this cannot lead to 
any constructive resolution of issues nor 
can struggle and the victory of one side over 
the other. “But compromise, too, is tem- 
porary and futile. It usually means merely 
a postponement of the issue. The truth does 
not lie ‘between’ the two sides.’’ She then 
goes on to elaborate on her meaning of 
The primary thesis of the 
entire book, then, is her discussion of the 


‘integration’ 


meaning and accomplishment of the in- 
tegration of what at first glance seem to be 
mutually conflicting desires. That conflict 
can be resolved when some solution is 
achieved which takes as its starting point 
the needs of both groups and fuses them 
into a new purpose which satisfies both and 
perhaps adds something else as well. 

She objects to compromise also on the 
ground that it sacrifices the integrity of the 
individual. A balance of power achieved 
by compromise merely rearranges what al- 
ready exists; it produces no new values 
No better life for men, she says, will ever 
be the fruit of such doctrine, and goes on to 
say ‘We need a technique of human rela- 
tions based on the preservation of the in- 
tegrity of the individual’’. The purpose of 
her book ‘‘Creative Experience’ is, she 
says, to seek a way by which desires may 
interweave; by which the full integrity of 
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the individual shall be one with social 
progress. 

And when she talks about unionism 
and capitalism, she says ‘‘We do not want 
capitalism to adjust itself to trade union- 
ism; we want something better than either 
of these. We want the plus values of the 
conflict.”’ 

And where does all this discussion ap- 
ply to industry? ‘Industry is the most 
important field of human activity, and 
management is a fundamental element of 
industry.”’ 

She finally arrived at four principles, 
which express her view of organization. 
She expresses them like this: 

‘‘r. Coordination by direct contact of 

the responsible people concerned. 
. Coordination in the early stages. 
3. Coordination as a reciprocal relat- 
ing of all the features in a situa- 
tion. 
. Coordination as a 
process.”’ 

These four principles were explained and 
illustrated in detail by Miss Follett in a 
paper presented in 1932, the year before her 
death, called ‘Individualism in a Planned 
Society’’. Here she is talking about ad- 
ministration in management, both national 
and industrial, and this paper is well worth 
close study by anyone interested in in- 
dustrial management. It was part of a book 
published in 1942 under the title “‘Dy- 
namic Administration: The Collected Pa- 
pers of Mary Parker Follett’’. This was 
put together and carefully edited by Henry 
C. Metcalf, one of the pioneers in personnel 
administration, and L. Urwick, a British 
consultant who has written widely on 
management subjects. A valuable addition 
to the book is a complete bibliography of 
all known publications by Mary Parker 
Follett, most of which appeared between 
1913 and 1932. 

Every personnel. administrator is in- 
terested in leadership organization and 
management and he will benefit from a close 


continuing 


acquaintance with the thinking of Mary 
Parker Follett. 





A Great Deat or My CONSULTING 
Work revolves around what is the correct 
pay. The problem appears in its most acute 
form among engineers. I was interested to 
read recently a statement by Dr. Blake R. 
Van Leer. He told the members of a military 
industrial conference in Chicago in Jan- 
uary that, while managers, salesmen, actors, 
football players and other groups are amply 
rewarded both with salaries and honors, 
there is a tendency to overlook the engineers 
and scientists. This statement is accom- 
panied by much comment on the shortage 
of engineers, with occasional reference to 
the greater emphasis which Russia places 
on engineering training. 

The vice president of a large engineer- 
ing corporation told me recently that he 
thought we are grossly underpaying the 
man newly graduated from engineering 
colleges. He supports his view by pointing 
to the very rapid progress that many of 
them make in their first few years in busi- 
ness. He thinks we ought to start at a higher 
level of pay and not move so rapidly in the 
first few years of work. I am not sure 
whether he is confusing the ‘‘cream of the 
crop’’ with engineers as a whole. I have a 
feeling that nature will take care of it 
because the top men of their classes will be 
in such demand that somebody will pay 
them more than they will the general run 
of engineering graduates. 

However, there is enough dissatis- 
faction with pay for engineers to make one 
wonder whether a different pay schedule 
would automatically cause the shortage in 
engineering talent to be self-correcting. 


Wud Mag 





Developing Leadership Status 
Among Supervisors 


—— ideas about human relations, though 
they appear obvious, deserve study. I 
came across one such idea while counseling 
a group of supervisors in a large factory 
recently. I noted that many of the super- 
visors seemed as much concerned with their 
status among fellow supervisors as they 
were with recognition from their bosses. 

This simple observation led me to 
speculate whether supervisors could be 
trained to lead their workers better, by 
training them to be leaders among their 
equals. In other words, couldn't the desire 
to be leaders on the job be cultivated in a 
program in which they were in friendly 
competition with other supervisors? 

To try out the idea, the method used 
was Forced Leadership Training, which has 
been reported in previous articles.' Briefly, 
this method consists of taking a group of 
twenty trainees and, after developing a 
human relations case study and before in- 
viting solutions, dividing the trainees at 
random into sub-groups of four or five 
each. These sub-groups are sent to separate 
places. Within a given time, each sub- 
group is to bring back and present a solu- 
tion before the whole group. 

Following this method, no one is 
designated as leader for any sub-group dis- 


cussion, Yet, after getting into their private ' 


huddles, someone in each group will at- 
tempt to get things started and to guide 


‘See monograph entitled “Participation Tech- 
niques in Training’, published by Personnel Journal, 
Swarthmore, Pa., or Personnel Journal, ‘Forced Leader- 
ship Training’’, October, 1952 and** Advantages of Forced 
Leadership Training’’, May, 195}. 


By EuGene Emerson JENNINGS 
Associate Professor of Management 
Michigan State College, East Lansing 





One way to make a supervisor a better 
leader of his workers is to build his 
self-confidence and give him practice 
as a leader among his fellow supervisors 
in a training program. The author tells 
how this was done by the** forced leader- 
ship’’ method described in previous PJ] 
articles, and how the results were 
assessed. 





the group's thinking through to a solution. 
Experience has shown that this ‘‘leader’’ 
will probably present the group’s solution 
before the whole assembly when the time 
comes. 

In the second session the same proce- 
dure is used with a different human relations 
problem. The so-called leaders of the first 
session are put into one sub-group while 
the remaining foremen are randomly dis- 
tributed into several other sub-groups. 
Thus, another opportunity is afforded each 
non-leader to guide his group toward a 
solution. In the third and following ses- 
sions, the process continues until not more 
than two or three non-leaders remain. 

With this method in mind, the first 
job was to develop the criteria of leader- 
ship status. For this investigation the 
criterion was whether or not other trainees 
recognized improved leadership in any 
trainee. Opinions were obtained before and 
after training from each trainee by socio- 
metric choice, administered upon the basis 
of the following questions: 
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1. List three people in the group 
whom you would want as the dis- 
cussion leader. 

. List three people you would want as 
a companion to go to lunch with. 

. List three people you would want as 
your superior. 

These choices were recorded for each 
member and added together for a total 
score. These totals were arranged in rank 
order as shown in the table from most often 
mentioned (herein called socio-leaders, in 
contrast to discussion leaders that came 
forth from the FLT procedure) to the least- 
often mentioned (isolates). The procedure 
was done a week before the FLT program 
and a week after its completion. 

The results indicate that the trainees 
who were recognized as socio-leaders, as 
identified by the sociometric tests, before 
the training program were still generally 
recognized as socio-leaders after the train- 
ing program. 

Before Trang. After Trng. 
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But the table shows that, in addition 
to the trainees recognized as socio-leaders 
before the training, others were recognized 
after the program. The rank-order correla- 
tion is .58. Also some who had little or no 
recognition as socio-leaders before, were 
more highly recognized after. Three trainees 
stood out as socio-leaders in the before- 


training evaluation, while five men were 
not so recognized at all. Only two of the 
latter showed no improvement after the 
program. Four of the men after the program 
had scores comparable to those of the three 
leaders. 

In other words, the after-training choices 
of the group indicated a spreading. out of 
socio-leadership status. Insofar as recog- 
nition by others indicates such status, it 
seems that ‘‘forced leadership training’’ 
develops it. 


Metuop Founp To Work BkgTTER 


Do other training methods create 
leadership status among the trainees? The 
answer with regard to conference leader- 
ship is that they do not seem to, at least 
not as much. I have’ several times admin- 
istered similar sociometric tests before and 
after a series of conference-led sessions, and 
the results were very different. In one case 
the socio-leaders and non-leaders remained 
the same, with little improvement. In 
another case leaders became greater leaders 
and non-leaders became more pronounced 
non-leaders. In no case did conference-led 
training produce a comparable spreading out 
of leadership status. 

In addition to the widening of leader- 
ship status, perhaps the inner workings of 
the groups as leadership develops might be 
reported. For example, two of the three 
socio-leaders in the before-training evalua- 
tion were two of the four trainees who were 
found to be the socio-leaders of the sub- 
groups the first time the group was sub- 
divided. This was expected, since after the 
first division each trainee had equal op- 
portunity to pick his associates in his sub- 
group. It is also interesting to note that all 
four of the first group leaders were in the 
upper half of the ranking. 

This suggests that the first subdividing 
of the whole group does not create exactly 
a leaderless situation. The discussion leaders 
of the first sub-groups are indirectly chosen 
by the group members as they pick their 
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associates. They usually.are the socio- 
leaders. Furthermore, the time taken by the 
first sub-group is usually much less than 
that taken by the following sub-groups, 
when a time limit is not placed. This indi- 
cates less time spent on forming leadership 
responsibility. Also, the discussion leaders 
of the first groups are more confident that 
they can speak for their groups when they 
return from their private sessions to report 
their solutions. In other words, they are 
more sure of their leadership status. 

However, in the second session of the 
sub-groups the going is rougher because 
leadership status is less defined. The trainces 
do not easily recognize a leader. Their 
choices depend upon how well someone can 
make them feel group sensitivity. 

With regard to the first set of discus- 
sion leaders, when in the second session 
they are put into a group by themselves 
seldom does an outstanding discussion 
leader arise. No one really feels clearly that 
his leadership status is greater than that of 
the others. Usually the session is charac- 
terized by an orderly presentation of opin- 
ions and direction toward agreement is 
generally orderly. 


LeapersHip Spreaps Over Group 


Although my research is only begun 
on this phase of forced leadership training, 
I am impressed by the tendency, as each lot 
of discussion leaders are grouped together, 
for them to play less individualistic roles as 
discussion leaders than they played in their 
preceding groups. Thus, the leadership 
function tends to spread out more over the 
entire group as the trainees proceed through 
the program. 

In this study, I also considered what 
conditions of leadership brought forth the 
best solutions. The six sessions produced 
twenty-four solutions. Nineteen of these 
were ranked by the group from best to 
poorest. 

The results show that the solutions 
most highly agreed upon came from sub- 


groups whose discussion leaders had 
emerged from the third, fourth and fifth 
groupings. The first, second and sixth 
quartets of discussion leaders did not pre- 
sent solutions that were as highly agreed 
upon as best. Furthermore, the best-liked 
solutions came from groups which were 
composed of previous discussion leaders, 
and not from groups composed of those 
who were at first reluctant to be leaders. 
For example, in the third session, the two 
most favored solutions came from two 
groups of men who had been leaders of 
previous sessions. In the fourth session, of 
the five reported, the three best-liked 
solutions came from sub-groups composed 
of previous leaders. However, by the fifth 
session almost everyone had been a dis- 
cussion leader and I could not tell how the 
best solution was developed. 


Two Lgapgers PER Group Bgstr 


At this point, I interviewed the mem- 
bers of several sub-groups which had de- 
veloped best-liked solutions. I found that 
the best solutions were arrived at when 
there were two or three group leaders, but 
not more. The ideal seemed to be two. 
Several trainees remarked that, when one 
person (the task leader) suggested, hy- 
pothesized and created ideas, opinions and 
solutions, the best solution came when 
another person (social leader) interpreted 
and integrated the leader's ideas with those 
of the other members. The latter tended to 
mould the members into a group, while the 
task leader tended to move the group to- 
ward a solution. This possibility is sup- 
ported by the research of Robert F. Bales. 
He described in the Harvard Business Review 
—'‘‘In Conference’; Vol. 32, No. 2, 1954— 
the desirability of having in conferences 
both a task leader and a social leader. These 
terms are accredited to him. 

When more than two people played 
either or both roles the best-liked solution 
was not likely to develop. Furthermore, the 
members believed, when leadership was 
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held tightly in the hands of one man, there 
was less chance to develop the best solution. 
But the chances for a good solution were 
better in a group led by one man than ina 
group led by more than two. 

A number of members reported that 
they caught on right away that, in order 
to present the best solution and have it 
adopted by the whole group, they had to be 
sure that everyone agreed there were no 
better ideas. In some cases, they had to en- 
courage others to present ideas when they 
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Louis Baldwin is Personnel Assistant with a 
large midwestern utility company. He took his 


were reluctant to do so. By so doing, they 
improved their chances of having a winning 
solution at the meeting of the whole group. 

In conclusion, forced leadership train- 
ing seemed to develop and spread leader- 
ship status among the trainees. This was 
considered desirable because one aim of a 
leadership training program is to develop 
trainees’ status with each other. This ob- 
jective is not as nebulous as attempting to 
develop the trainees’ leadership with re- 
spect to their subordinates. 
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Take Another Look at Personnel 
Testing: It Can Cut Your Costs 


By Micuazr J. Bama, Training Specialist 
Aircraft Gas Turbine Division 
General Electric Company, Cincinnati 





ESTING can be of use to industry and 

business, but it doesn’t have to be. 
There are times when testing just isn't 
practical or useful, and there are times when 
use of the proper tests will work wonders 
for management. Tests should not always 
be used in employment and personnel offices, 
but tests should always be considered in the 
light of how much they can actually help 
in any particular case 

In making up your mind whether or 
not tests can help you, several questions 
should be answered to your satisfaction: 


People who seem equally good when you 
interview them may differ greatly in 
their performance on the job. Well- 
chosen tests, validated for your special 
requirements, can help you tdentify 
candidates who are most likely to make 
good. A sound testing program, the 
author points out, can greatly reduce 
your training costs and eventually boost 
your average production per employee. 





1. Do you need tests? One company en- 
gaged in the manufacture of diamond dies Note that one worker processed 741 
had 11 mien on the job of drilling. These dies while another processed only 288. 
men were engaged in the process of drilling The group average was approximately 450; 
holes through industrial diamonds. The if this is considered 100%, the best man 
obvious misfits, floaters, ne'er-do-wells, produced 65% above average, and the 
and disinterested were never hired. poorest man 36% below average. Stated 

The 11 men in question were chosen another way, the best worker produced 
because, in terms of the usual employment about 214 times as much as the poorest 
procedures, they seemed to be good pros- worker in the group 
pects. A later analysis of their production Despite careful pre-employment screen- 
records, however, revealed important dif- ing this is the range of ability found time 
ferences in their individual output and time again in industry. The example 

The following list shows the number 
of dies that each man drilled in a six-week 
period : 


Employee No. of Dies 


given shows a quantity difference, but a 
similar range could be shown for quality of 
work performed. Only the very obvious 


: misfits are eliminated by normal inter- 


B $72 viewing. In the case cited, tests would be 
519 useful if they could help select more A, B, 


98 ‘ 

ae C, and D employees and fewer H, I, J, and 
436 K employees 

419 a aie 

372 
342 . ; P 
304 MainTeNANcE, November, 1954. Copyright by 
288 McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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Ask yourself how much these indi- 
vidual differences cost in terms of lost pro- 
duction. How much more money your 
company could make if you had more of the 
high producers and fewer of the low pro- 
ducers. This production loss can be a stag- 
gering sum. Tests can help you reduce it if 
they can lower the number of “‘below- 
average’ employees. 


Tests Repuce TRAINING Costs 


In another situation where no tests 
were used and trainees were selected by the 
usual personal interview, the training cost 
per successful trainee was about $690. 
Then a testing procedure was initiated. 
Results were that the higher a candidate 
scored on a test, the cheaper it became to 
train him. Lowest cost, $430 per successful 
worker, was reached when only those who 
scored better than 110 on the test (150 
points were possible) were hired. 

But as the company began to limit 
hiring to those who made higher and higher 
scores, total training costs rose sharply 
again because of the high cost of testing 
and interviewing so many applicants in 
order to find those who could qualify. 
There is an optimum point in selection 
where it costs more to find the best men 
than to train less capable ones. 

2. How can you tell if a test can help? 
There are two basic methods: the present 
employee and the follow-up method. The 
present employee method is used more fre- 
quently and gets results more quickly; it 
consists of five easy-to-follow steps. 

a. Analyze the job to aid in identifying 
the skills and abilities required for success. 

b. Select tests to try out on basis of the 
analysis. 

c. Identify success and non-success 
(desirable-undesirable) groups of present 
employees. 

d. Administer tests to both groups. 

e. Compare test scores of desirable and 
undesirable groups. 

If the scores of the two groups are the 


same, then it’s obvious that the test can- 
not distinguish between people in the two 
groups. If there's a consistent difference in 
group scores, it can mean tests will help 
you. 

Such an analysis is shown by a testing 
program for “‘all-round"’ mechanics in an 
artificial ice plant. 


TesTING THE WortTH oF TEsTs 


The supervisors of these mechanics 
evaluated and placed them in two groups; 
those who had done well on the job and 
those who had not. This was on the basis of 
the supervisors’ everyday contact with the 
work the mechanics were turning out. The 
men were then given a mechanical ability 
test. For the successful group, the mean 
test score was computed by adding together 
each person's test score and dividing by the 
number of mechanics in that group. The 
same was done for the non-successful group. 

The following are the actual scores and 
ratings (s is successful; w is unsuccessful): 


Test Score Rating 


114 
106 
104 
102 
Io! 
96 
95 
93 
93 
89 
88 
85 
85 
81 
71 


sceceewepeeweeuewewevweee 


The mean test score of the s group is 
98.4, and of the w group 83.5—a significant 
difference. 

Next step is to divide the group in half, 
high scorers and low scorers (broken line). 
Calculate percentage of high scorers who 
are successful (100%); do likewise for the 
low group (7.5%). 

The percentages of current employees 
who are considered satisfactory in each 
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test score category tell you what to expect 
in the future. Given the same standards of 
success, it tells you the approximate per cent 
of new hires in each score category you can 
expect to be satisfactory. It tells you the 
chances a new hire will have for success, 
e.g., of those you hire who score 95 or 
above, almost all will succeed, while those 
you hire who score 94 or below will have 
only about 38 chances in 100 to succeed. 
Stated another way, if you hire 10 who score 
94 or below, only about 4 will be success- 
ful, while if you hire 10 who score 95 or 
above, about 10 will be successful. 

It’s obvious that if this company were 
to select for the job only those who scored 
g5 or above, they would not be likely to 
select ‘below-average’ mechanics. It’s 
also true that it is not always possible to 
hire only those who score 95 or better, due 
to a tight or fluctuating labor market. 

But when you do have a choice, other 
characteristics—such as personal interview 
considerations—being equal, the higher 
the job applicant scores on this test, the 
more likely he is to be rated above average 
on the job. 

By such a simple procedure, you can 
determine the facts about whether or not a 
test will help you. You don't have to take 
a chance on a test; you can find out. 


Don't Buy Tests sy Lasets 


Don't be misled. If you can’t demon- 
strate the value of tests in your own plant 
for your particular purpose, you can never 
tell whether or not they're helping you. 
Simply because a test is labeled as a test 
of supervisory ability doesn’t mean it will 
predict success or failure of the supervisors 
in your plant. You can make a simple 
evaluation of the test in a short time and 
know exactly how much the test helps you. 

The follow-up method works the same 
way to tell you whether or not the tests 
help you to select better employees. 

3. How much will tests help you? Some 
people say tests are no good at all because 


they may fail to predict the success of any 
one individual. At this stage of develop- 
ment of the science, there is no technique 
that will predict accurately for individuals. 
Everyone knows of someone who made a 
good score and was thought to be a good 
applicant, but who subsequently fell flat, 
and of someone who didn't do well on a 
test and became the best in the plant. 

Tests, interviews, and any other tech- 
niques of selection can only be evaluated on 
the basis of success. You 
wouldn't consider evaluating a baseball 
player on the basis of one time at bat. 
Rather, you would evaluate him on his 
batting ‘‘average’’ for the season. You 
evaluate testing, then, by determining how 
well it succeeds with a group. 


“average” 


Tests Can't Do Whore Jos 


Tests are sometimes misrepresented. 
Individuals inexperienced in the use of 
tests have often been led to believe that 
they will accomplish much more than can 
rightfully be expected of them. No single 
test or combination of tests will ever do a 
perfect job. There are far too many ‘‘other’’ 
factors contributing to job success than a 
test can predict 


Don't expect perfection. If you can 


show that, by the use of tests as an aid to 
the interview, you can select people who on 
the average are even a little ‘‘better’’ than 
those selected without, then the additional 
expense of using the test may be justified 
Never use a test that doesn’t pay its way; 
but don’t expect perfection from it either. 

4. Does testing replace interviewing? No! 
No test or testing program has, and prob- 
ably never will, effectively replace personal 
interviewing in the employment office or 
by the supervisor. Tests are aids, supple- 
ments to the interview, not replacements. 
In predicting success on the job you still 
have the same information as without tests, 
but now you have the applicant's score on 
a test that has been shown to be related to 
job success in your plant. You simply have 
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more information about the person on which 
to base your selection. Add testing to your 
present program; don't substitute testing 
for it. 

5. How do you go about selecting tests 
to try out? Selecting tests for tryout, is one 
of the most important phases of testing. 
For reasons of efficiency and practicality, 
it's necessary to try out those tests that hold 
the most promise for success. It would be 
impossible to list here a comprehensive 
resume of possible predictors and their uses 
in the past. But bibliographies on tests and 
their uses (next column) will guide you in 
your selection. 


How Serecr THe Best Trzsts? 


Job analysis of the requirements for 
success is the key to the selection of tests. 
Success is defined any one or more of a 
number of different ways; staying on the 
job, regular attendance, promotability, 
production, waste, attitude, ad infinitum. 


However success is defined, the job 
analysis must identify those skills, abil- 
ities or attitudes necessary for success. 
Such job requirements as motor and sensory 
skills; perceptual, memory and verbal skills; 
mechanical and clerical skills must be rated 
as to the degree of their importance. The 
necessities of the work situation must be 
evaluated in terms of specific demands. 

Once these skills, abilities and/or at- 
titudes are discovered, tests can be selected. 
They can be selected on logical grounds, 
based on (1) what specific tests are sup- 
posed to measure and what the author 
claims in the manual, and (2) studies done 
with the tests, reporting where and how 
they have and have not worked. 

Selection is made by fitting this previ- 
ous experience to your particular needs as 
shown by the job analysis. There is no 
formula for selection, since there are thou- 
sands of tests that have been used in many 
more thousands of situations. Without ex- 
perience, you must rely upon test records. 

The following are, or include, compre- 


hensive bibliographies of tests and their 
uses : 


Buros, O. K., Fourth Mental Measurements 
Yearbook, 1953, The Gryphon Press, Highland 
Park, N. J. 

Dorcus, R. M., and Jones, M. J., Handbook 
of Employee Selection, 1950, McGraw-Hill, New 
York. 

Tiffin, Joseph. Industrial Psychology, 1952, 
Prentice-Hall, New York. 

Lawshe, C. H. Principles of Personnel Testing, 
1948, McGraw-Hill, New York. 


The Small Business Administration of 
the United States government lists as reli- 
able sources of tests the following pub- 
lishers: 


Aptitude Test Service, Box 239, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood 
Blvd., Los Angeles 28. 

Cooperative Test Division, Education Testing 

Service, Princeton, N. J. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., 
Boston 7. 

Industrial Psychology, Inc., Box 6056, 
Tucson 6, Ariz. 

Institute for Personality and Ability Test- 
ing, 1608 Coronado Drive, Champaign, III. 

Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18. 

Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 West 
Grand Ave., Chicago. 

Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif. 

C. H. Stoelting Company, 424 North 
Homan Ave., Chicago 24. 

United States Employment Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

World Book Company, 313 Park Hill 
Ave., Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


Caution. This article is not designed to 
make you an expert in testing. Its purpose 
is to help you understand some of its ins and 
outs, pitfalls, misconceptions, possibilities, 
and uses. 

Here's a case in point. A medium-sized 
company developed a tailor-made testing 
program. By procedures similar to those 


(Continued on page 435) 





Erosion of Management Prerogatives 


T Is my purpose to show that ‘‘co-de- 
I termination’’ of management objectives 
and methods by negotiation between repre- 
sentatives of management and labor (1) is 
practically inevitable, (2) should be re- 
sisted, and (3) should be assisted. 

Co-determination is not absolutely in- 
evitable, obviously, for nothing in human 
affairs is absolutely inevitable. Nor is it 
theoretically inevitable, for there is little or 
no pressure from unions in favor of the 
theory. A notable but not yet significant 
exception is the industry council plan 
which the CIO has been soft-pedaling for 
about the last ten years. 

This managerial theorizing is largely 
irrelevant. Certainly there is such a thing 
as a ‘right to manage’’ in the sense that 
there must be direction. The point at issue 
is not whether there must be management, 
but rather who is to do the managing. 

On this very practical question, the- 
orizing has yielded to the absorbing reali- 
ties of the power struggle. The reason is 
simple: labor leaders have flatly refused to 
commit themselves to any boundary line, 
and mianagers have tacitly accepted this 
refusal because they understandably hesi- 
tate to risk any serious trouble over an 
issue apparently so remote from this year's 
contract and today’s grievance. 

Shortly after World War II, for in- 
stance, there was a gathering in Washing- 
ton called The President's National 
Labor-Management Conference, which in- 
cluded a Committee on Management's 
Right to Manage. The management mem- 
bers of this committee produced a long, 
detailed list of matters ‘‘which are clearly 
the functions and responsibility of manage- 
ment and are not subject to collective 
bargaining . 


By Louis BaLpwin 





Labor is taking an ever-bigger part in 
the management of many businesses, 
whittling away the “‘rightful man- 
agers’ ’’ sole authority in more and 
more areas. Whether this is good or 
bad does not concern the author so much 
as the need to slow down the trend and 
give both managers and labor leaders 
time to prepare for the “‘ inevitable’’ 
new order. 





The labor members’ reaction to this 
was benevolently evasive: ‘“The experience 
of many years shows that, with the growth 
of mutual understanding, the responsibili- 
ties of one of the parties today may well 
become the joint responsibility of both 
parties tomorrow’’. Needless to add, the 
committee was unable to formulate any 
mutually acceptable theory of management 
rights. 

The labor members’ statement is par- 
ticularly interesting because, with its 
reference to the ‘“‘experience of many 
years,’ it implies unmistakably that the 
ultimate authority, in this question of 
management prerogatives, is the collective 
bargaining process. Indeed, even the man- 
agement members of the committee 
implicitly acknowledged the ultimate au- 
thority of collective bargaining. Elsewhere 
in their report, in listing areas legitimately 
subject to union restriction, they con- 
cluded with the inviting phrase, **. . . and 
other such matters as may be mutually 
agreed upon’. 

In other words, the only final limits 
to union encroachments on management 


prerogatives are those to which the union 
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agrees in negotiations. Such agreements 
rarely last more than a year—especially 
under the “‘living document’’ principle— 
and are as rarely renewed without some 
new encroachment. The ‘‘management 
clause’ in a contract may never be re- 
worded, but every negotiated change else- 
where in the contract usually alters its 
meaning. 

There is no reason, however, to be- 
lieve that American labor leaders consider 
co-determination as an ideological goal. 
On the contrary, the vast majority of 
them are inclined to dismiss the subject as 
academic, and not a few are seriously op- 
posed to it in theory. But in practice they 
are moving in the direction of co-deter- 
minatron, whether they realize it or not. 
They have to, for the mainspring of this 
movement—and a reason for its proving 
well-nigh irresistable—is a very basic 
human urge: the worker's desire for more 
control over his environment. 


REACHING INTO MANAGEMENT'S BAG 


Translated into collective bargaining, 
this universal desire provides the union 
negotiator, who may be no more interested 
in encroaching on management rights than 
he is in playing the stock market, with 
plenty of incentive to demand more con- 
trol over this situation or that job. Such 
demands require him to reach quite often 
into the manager's bag of treasured pre- 
rogatives, with the preoccupied air of a 
TV-viewer reaching into a bag of popcorn. 

He almost always finds the bag open. 
Through a strategic blunder or otherwise, 
managers have generally accepted the 
proposition that union interference is 
legitimate in three areas: wages, hours and 
working conditions. ‘“Wages’’ and ‘‘hours”’ 
are really rather vague terms, as can be 
testified by those who are or have been 
involved in controversies over the nego- 
tiability of fringe benefits and holidays. 
But compared to “‘working conditions,”’ 
they are models of precision. Virtually 


anything in the industrial community can 
be ultimately classified as a working 
condition, and the union negotiator is just 
the boy who can do it. 

It isnot, then, in labor philosophy or in 
union literature that the real trend toward 
co-determination exists, but rather in day- 
to-day labor-management relations—in col- 
lective bargaining, and particularly in 
contract negotiations. It is a gradual process 
of erosion: subtle, imperceptible, and 
inexorable. 


Trenp Lixgety To Spgeep Up 


Time is likely to accelerate the trend. 
Many of today’s managers have accepted 
unions, though generally not with un- 
controllable enthusiasm. Tomorrow's man- 
agers will undoubtedly be more cooperative, 
if only because they are closer today to a 
very important fact of industrial life: there 
is already a tremendous amount of co- 
determination, but it is operating at its 
most inefficient level, that of front-line 
supervision. 

These supervisors—though they are 
supposedly the real executives, the men 
responsible for seeing that the work gets 
done—in labor relations have become 
forgotten men. Unless they have unusually 
strong support from their superiors, they 
are supervisors in name only. Under the 
constant threat of complaints and griev- 
ances, they hesitate to issue an order of 
any consequence before clearing it with the 
nearest union representative. Their attitude, 
not unreasonably, is, “I don’t want no 
trouble,”’ or “I ain't gonna stick my neck 
out.” 

Aware of this situation, tomorrow's 
managers may well conclude that whatever 
co-determination exists belongs at the top, 
where direction of the enterprise is properly 
discussed, rather than at the bottom, where 
the work must be done. 

Any trend toward co-determination, 
however “‘inevitable,’’ should be resisted, 
but not on the premise that the managers 
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are the good guys and the union leaders 
the bad guys. Rather, it is a matter of 
resisting too much acceleration, of keeping 
the process down to a reasonable pace. For 
one thing, much State law, which generally 
holds managers completely and solely 
responsible to stockholders, may first 
have to be extricated from the nineteenth 
century and air-conditioned. For another, 
the spread of corporate democracy among 
stockholders should probably keep pace 
with any spread of industrial democracy, 
lest the stockholder be relegated entirely to 
a role of impotent money-lender. In ad- 
dition, union democracy still hus a long 
way to Zo. 


Must Prepare FoR INEVITABLE 


But the most important reason for 
resistance—not adamant, but nonetheless 
firm, resistance, like that of a regulator to 
a mainspring—is unpreparedness. Not 
enough managers are prepared to accept 
union interference in management as any- 
thing but a threat to their personal security. 
And certainly, not enough labor leaders are 
prepared to accept managers’ economic 
arguments as anything but the sophistry of 
avarice. Perhaps heat can be instantly 
changed into light in physics, but not in 
human relations. Managers must be given 
time to digest some of the union viewpoint, 
and union leaders must be given time to 
absorb some of the managers’ sense of 
responsibility to the investor and consumer. 

Resistance without assistance, how- 
ever, will be negative and sterile. Assistance 
is indispensable if the powerful driving force 
behind industrial democracy is to be used 
for the good of the enterprise. This is 
basically a question of training. Employees 
can be trained gradually, as a group, by 
modified employee-participation plans, by 
genuinely informative communication pro- 
grams, by problem-solving conferences at 
the plant, departmental or sectional level. 
Union stewards and officers, and the 
managers and supervisors with whom they 


must deal, can be given more formal 
training together in an effort to promote 
mutual acceptance and understanding. 


Mutua UNDERSTANDING NEEDED 


This is not the kind of training which 
some managers euphemistically call eco- 
nomic education. Rather, it is concerned 
with the actual, everyday problems of the 
individual enterprise, and not the vast 
problems of civilization in general. It is 
founded on the premise that all employees 
both labor and management, have a stake 
in making their company efficient, pro- 
ductive, and better than the competition. 
It is simply a way of getting the whole 
team into the huddle, as well as letting 
everybody know the score. If a concerted 
effort were made in this direction, co- 
determination—as distinct from coopera- 
tion—would be very far off indeed. 





Do Your Employees 
Balk at 
Foreign Assignment? 


Wherever employee discontent can be 
traced to inadequate educational facilities 
for his children, Calvert ‘School-at- 


a a 


Home” Courses are the personnel man’s 


most promising solution. 


With Calvert’s accredited courses, par- 
ents can give their children a modern, 
American education anywhere in the world! Many lead- 
ing American industries provide Calvert Courses for chil- 
dren of employees stationed in isolated areas. Company- 
sponsored groups now in the Arabian oil fields, Chilean 
copper districts, Indonesian rubber territory. Individual 
and group programs available. 


Courses for kindergarten through 9th grade. Lessons, 
books, supplies provided. Used successfully by more than 
100,000 children. 48th year. Improves employee morale— 
helps make foreign assignment more desirable. Write for 
complete information today. 


Calvert School 


390 E. Tuscany Road Baltimore 10, Md. 





Work Sheet Helps Supervisors 
Talk Constructively with Employees 


By Joun J. Grea 


Edward N. Hay & Associates, Inc., Philadelphia 


O™ of the most difficult jobs for the: 


average supervisor Or manager is to 
discuss a fault or weakness with one of his 
people. Often he doesn’t feel up to handling 
the interview constructively and giving it 
the right ‘‘tone’’. He fears that he may do 
more harm than good. His aversion to or 
positive avoidance of this important super- 
visory responsibility explains why the 
supervisor is often opposed to the rating of 
employees’ performance—he dreads the 
necessity of talking with his people about 
shortcomings which will be exposed. This 
same attitude on the supervisor's part also 
lessens the effectiveness of development 
programs: you can't develop a worker very 
well without pointing out to him clearly 
the directions in which he needs to improve. 
Many managers with whom we have 
talked are keenly aware of this problem. 
They have asked us for help in training their 
first-line supervisors to more effectively 
handle interviews in these three areas: (1) 
For counseling after performance rating, 
(2) To help the employee see himself more 
clearly so that he can more nearly reach 
his full potential, and (3) To discipline. 
The “‘Interview Work Sheet’’ which fol- 
lows was constructed for this specific pur- 
pose and has proved quite valuable in the 
use of several companies. Personnel Journal 
readers are welcome to adapt and use it. 
This form, we have found in some 18 
months experience with it, helps even the 
most reluctant interviewer to develop 
constructive suggestions for the correction 
of an employee's weaknesses. For the com- 
pany, this can lead to a reduction in em- 
ployee turnover, and greater productivity. 
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Talking to a person’ for his own good’ 
is no fun for anybody under any circum- 
stances. But that is what supervisors 
are expected to do when talking over 
employees’ shortcomings with them after 
performance ratings. The author presents 
an’ Interview Work Sheet’’ that makes 
such interviews easier and more con- 
structive. It is valuable also for dis- 
ciplinary and coaching interviews. 





For the individual employee, the result 
should be a better spirit, better adjustment 
to the job, and better prospects for pro- 
motion. 

Most supervisors feel fairly competent 
to train new employees. But they tend to 
neglect or avoid employees who do not 
respond as expected, or who fail to main- 
tain a reasonable pace in their growth. 
Often an employee is brought up to min- 


> 
> 


The four pages of the 814 x 11 form 
are illustrated in such a way as to show 
how a typical case might have been han- 
died with the help of the Work Sheet. 
Readers will readily distinguish which 
text is printed on the form, and which has 
been typed in to demonstrate how the 
form is used. Ordinarily, in using the 
form, THE SUPERVISOR JOTS DOWN BRIEF 
NOTES IN LONGHAND AND NO TYPEWRIT- 
TEN TEXT APPEARS. It will be understood 
that in every case the supervisor com- 
pletes certain sections before the inter- 
view and others during the interview. 




















INTERVIEW WORK SHEET 
EMPLOYEE’S NAME Mary S 
OFFICE Tabulating 


POSITION Clerk 

Purpose: To discuss and correct an employee’s weakness and improve his performance. 

Fill in I-A, B and C and IV before talking to the employee. Give serious thought to actual facts and 
AVOID GENERALITIES. Telling an employee he’s good isn’t enough—let him know why he’s a good 
man and what he’s good at. A pat on the back isn’t the answer—your employee wants a clear story of 
his good and bad points. He wants to know where he stands and why. You won’t fool him by being 
general—Remember, he knows the facts about himself but hasn’t recognized them or hasn’t admitted them 
to himself. Don’t try to fool him—you have to live with him 

You can decide the need for an interview by checking the follow:ng points: 

1. Has the employee’s performance been really sub-standard? 
2. Is it typical or unusual for him? 

. Is it worse than that of other employees? 


Has the employee been told of his weaknesses and been given a chance to improve? 


If need for improvement is shown, remember: 


USE THE WORK SHEET TO PREPARE YOURSELF TO HELP THE INDIVIDUAL. 


Respect him as one of the human race—the same human race you belong to. Always discuss the problem 
in private. Listen to him; he may have something to say that you don’t know about. 


NEVER ARGUE—Do not get annoyed or show your sentiments or feelings. Don’t expect your em- 
ployees to be like you—we’re all individuals. 


Do not treat everything that is said as fact or error. You’re dealing with feelings. Attitudes and opinions 
may be true or false but they express the employee’s point of view as he sees it 


Get below the surface. The obvious trouble may not be the real troubie. Try to look for other causes. 
Listen in a friendly way—encourage him to talk. Do not give personal or moral advice. Let the employee 
tell you what’s wrong and he’ll recognize and accept his fault a lot easier 


FOLLOW THROUGH—Don’t let the problem die on the vine. You might find it easy to forget about 
it, but the employee won’t. Check to see what the results are. Give praise for improvement. 


The keynote to a successful talk is real sincerity—not ‘‘a line.’’ Funny remarks reduce the value of 
the talk. It is most important that the Supervisor provide an atmosphere of mutual respect. He should 
express real pleasure in having an opportunity to discuss with the employee those things which can 
make the employee more valuable to himself, as well as the Company. BE SURE THAT YOU ARE 
PREPARED to do a helpful job before talking with the employee 
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Il. THE PROBLEM COMPLETE Sections A, B and C before the interview! 


A. STATE PURPOSE OF INTERVIEW. “I'd like to talk to you about—your job, something 
you are doing”’ or ‘‘I have a problem on which I could use your help—cooperation,” ete. NOTE 


PROBLEM HERE: 


Mary, I'd like to talk to you about your total work output. 
That is, the amount of work that you produce as compared to 
other girls in the department. 


. TELL HIM GOOD POINTS. “‘There are some things you are doing well” or ‘‘You’re valuable 
to—me, the company, because,”’ etc. NOTE GOOD POINTS employee has, things he does or 
has done well: 


We've learned to like you here. You're very cooperative and 
you get along well with the other girls. Another thing I've 
noticed is that you are always willing to help out. Your 
typing has improved and I'm very happy about that portion of 
your work. In other words, I feel you can become a good 
member of our team here. 


+. TELL HIM WEAKNESSES. Have FACTUAL evidence available—show what is desirable. 


“T think you can do a better job than you are doing if’’ or “‘I would like to talk to you about 
what we can do regarding.’”” NOTE THE FACTS AND CLEARLY STATE to employee: 


The problem is that at the end of each week you are below 
the other girls in the amount of work that you do. I've had 
to give some of your work to other girls so that we can 
finish our week's work. I've estimated that you are about 
20% behind. We schedule our work load on the basis of so 
many girls completing so many cards per week. You can 
understand the problem that develops when one of the girls 
falls behind. I realize that at times all the girls fall 
behind, but if it's several weeks in a row, then we have a 
real problem. 


ll. GET EMPLOYEE'S REACTIONS 


D. ARE THE FACTS RIGHT? “Do you agree that this is true?’’ or ‘‘Is that the way things are?” 
NOTE EMPLOYEE’S ANSWER. IF EMPLOYEE AGREES GO TO STEP III: 


Mary, what are your thoughts on it? 

Mary: I never realized I was below any standard. I didn't 
even know I was expected to do so many cards each 
week. I think I do as much as the other girls and I 
know I work as hard as they do. 
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IF EMPLOYEE OFFERS VALID REASONS OR NEW FACTS CLOSE THE TALK FOR 
PRESENT AND LOOK INTO THE MATTER: NOTE REASONS. ARRANGE FOR AN- 
OTHER APPOINTMENT. 

(Note: Mary did not 


expressed ne 


next step) 


If EMPLOYEE DISAGREES AND HAS NO GOOD REASON NOTE HIS STATEMENTS 


BELOW. Say, “I’m sorry but that is not the solution” or ‘“‘Even if you don’t agree I feel we 
should take some action.” GO TO STEP III 
san't say you d 
know that I've id to assign some f y r work to 
girls, so that we 1] finish 


+ 


her girls, 


ill. CONSIDER PROPER ACTION 
&. GET EMPLOYEE’S IDEAS TO SOLVE PROBLEM. “What do you think we can do?” or 


“What suggestions do you have?”’ If suggestion requires study or if new facts are given, close 
the talk and inquire further. NOTE SUGGESTIONS 


a few minutes and give me any 


you may 
standard. 
r*3 


could get 

like tc 

way I can. 
I don't 


others. 


[ suppose 


in a different way 


If no suggestions, move on to Step IV-F. If his idea is not good ‘‘I’m sorry but I don’t think 
that would do.’’ (However—go to Step IV-F.) 


I\V. THE PLAN OF ACTION HAVE A PLAN WRITTEN OUT before the interview 


F. IF NO IDEA OR AN UNWORKABLE IDEA “‘Suppose we try this’’—state plan of action. 
supervisor's plan Ask Mary 


how much 
(the 


adjusted to Mary's sugge: 
sributing your work and you kee} 
yhe approximate amount of time 
ulling and posting. Let's try 
rou each week how you're doing 
again. In the meantime, maybe 


lease ask me whenever you find 
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G. IF EMPLOYEE ARGUES BUT HAS NO VALID OBJECTION “I’m sorry but this is a real 
problem and I’ll have to ask you to do this... .”’ 
(If employee has strong objections a modification of plan made under IV-F may be neces- 
sary) NOTE PLAN: 


Mary agreed. 


V. CLOSE WITH FRIENDLINESS—ze sure he understands exactly what -_ have 


suggested or that he understands what’s-expected of him. ‘‘Have I been clear?” etc. Make date 
for follow up. 


Restate the plan—“Now this is what we’re going to do.” Leave the employee with a feeling of 
assurance that you are trying to help. ; 


VI. FOLLOW UP-—It employee has improved in reasonable time, tell him. 


DATE COMMENTS 


March 7 helped with scheduling» 


March 14 Definite improvement 


March 21 Cards up, but typing load a bit behind 


March 28 She was double checking on certain cards 


--cutting this out helped. Just about 





Schedule for at standard and Mary is feeling much 





June 23 better about it. Check in 3 months. 





Vil. INTERVIEW SUMMARY NOTES: 


Mary used to spend time talking to girls in the next depart- 
ment. She has cut that down. She works methodically and 
rather slowly, but is willing and will turn out her share as 
she gets adjusted. 


Edward N. Hay & Associates 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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imum performance standards and then 
slips back, where he remains in the shadows 
until he resigns or until the supervisor 
finds a chance to lay him off or transfer 
him. Such an employee may only need con- 
structive guidance, but he frequently doesn't 
get it because his supervisor shrinks from 
telling him he is under par and discussing 
his weaknesses with him. 

Disciplinary interviews are even harder 
for some supervisors. Embarrassing inci- 
dents sometimes occur when the employee 
dominates the interview either by his bel- 
ligerent attitude or because of his feeling 
of justification. Often the supervisor realizes 
part way through the interview that he 
doesn't have the whole story, and doesn't 
know how to handle the situation grace- 
fully. 


Botan Guipe AND ReEcorpD 


The Interview Work Sheet is both a guide 
for the interview, and a record of what has 
been done or remains to be done. It helps 
the supervisor develop confidence in his 
ability to handle the interview creditably, 
no matter what turn it may take. It helps 
him organize and plan the interview and 
think the matter through so thoroughly 
that any eventuality can be met without 
embarrassment and loss of prestige. The 
principles are not original but have been 
presented in some form in many super- 
visory development courses. 

Section 1A, The Problem—This is com- 
pleted beforehand in order to help the 
supervisor crystallize his thinking and 
bring the problem into sharp focus. 

Section IB, Telling Good Points—This is 
completed beforehand to insure that the 
supervisor has looked at the employee in a 
proper perspective. He appraises the em- 
ployee from the positive point of view and 
this gives more objectivity and realistic 
weight to the shortcomings as they fit 
into the whole pattern. 

Section IC, Telling Weaknesses—This 
section is completed beforehand and causes 


the supervisor to evaluate the situation and 
put into writing the evidence he has re- 
garding the problem. This preparatory step 
often helps the supervisor to review a situa- 
tion unemotionally and see the problem as 
it really exists. The process of presenting 
factual data objectively is usually effective 
in getting the employee to recognize and 
accept the problem and helps him work 
toward a solution 


Hevtps Devetop True Story 


Section IID, Are the Facts Right?—-This 
is completed during the interview. The 
first step in this section is intended to gain 
an understanding with the employee. It is 
essential that his feelings and attitudes are 
explored and the degree of insight he has 
into the problem be determined. Also, the 
supervisor is provided a means of effectively 
meeting the situation where the employee 
offers evidence that had not been consid- 
ered, and throws new light on the problem 
as first stated. New facts revealed by the 
employee are noted for investigation. 
Another appointment is made, either to 
discuss the problem as modified by the new 
evidence or to explain to the employee that 
the new evidence has cleared up the situa- 
tion and the problem is resolved. 

If the employee disagrees and has no 
good reason, the supervisor reiterates the 
problem and proceeds to the next section. 

Section IIIE, Getting Employee to Solve 
Problem.—In this section the supervisor 
gets the cooperation of the employee in the 
solution or provides the employee an op- 


portunity to accept responsibility for the 


solution. A commitment by the employee 
in the form of a solution will pave the way 
for mutual understanding between the 
supervisor and the employee and give the 
employee a feeling of being led rather than 
being ordered around. 

Section IVF, Plan of Action—This sec- 
tion is completed by the supervisor before 
the interview. This helps the supervisor 

(Continued on page 424) 





Medical Care Pays Big 


By Kennets CLeLanp Pgacock, M. D. 
Industrial Medical Consultant, New York City 


ATIONAL surveys show that three cate- 

gories of losses, sustained by every 
industry, are cut 30-50% by a well-or- 
ganized and well-serviced medical depart- 
ment. Many intangible benefits, hard to 
estimate financially, often give tremendous 
benefits. 

Many companies say they cannot af- 
ford a medical department. Can any com- 
pany afford not to take advantage of a 
service which can substantially cut their 
compensation costs, their absenteeism, and 
their turnover? Especially when the cost of 
a first rate department amounts to only a 
small part of these savings? 

All the benefits of increased efficiency, 
prolongation of working life, the personal 
relationship value of having employees 
well cared for, increase of yearly take home 
pay and many other benefits are ‘thrown 
in’’ as bonuses. 

We cannot give the losses and savings 
on compulsory health insurance, except to 
state that its costs have mounted to 4-6 
times as much as compensation. Prevention 
of sickness through a good medical de- 
partment is about the only means of con- 
trolling these losses, which already cost 
more than compensation. 

Typical with respect to ‘before and 
after’ figures is a paper company with 500 
employees, whose compensation costs were 
excessive. After three years experience, 
they state they now save $34,000 a year 
because of their medical savings in com- 
pensation alone. 

95% of employees use a good medical 
department each year. 40% of all employees 
yearly develop conditions which affect 
their jobs and which can be benefitted by a 





How often we've all wished we could 
pay the doctor to keep us well, rather 
than to treat us when we fall sick! To 
prevent costly troubles is one reason why 
companies have medical departments. 
The author, out of his extensive ex- 
perience, cites amazing figures showing 
how greatly companies benefit in several 
directions from providing good medical 
services for their people. 





preventive medical program. The large per- 
centage of these conditions are curable, or 
may be controlled if properly handled and 
found early. 

In companies without a medical de- 
partment, excessive costs are accruing 
daily because of lack of medical super- 
vision. For example, a small company of 
200 employees had no medical department. 
One employee fell down the subway stairs 
on the way home from work, fractured her 
spine, and was awarded total disability by 
the compensation board. She had defec- 
tive eyes and had been doing close work in 
the factory. The award was made on the 
claim of eyes damaged by the close work. 
She was unable to see the stairs and there- 
fore fell. This type of case is entirely pre- 
ventable by proper medical supervision. 
Then the case of the old worker, often our 
best and most trusted employee, who is 
asked to do work his heart is unable to 
take, causing a breakdown or death, is 
becoming more common constantly. 

It is not a question of proving the 
fact that preventive medicine pays in in- 
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dustry. The figures given by companies are 
so universal and constant, they cannot be 
disputed. It is a question of how soon the 
less informed managements will wake up 
to the facts. If they make use of available 
information it will pay proportionally 
better than anything else they do. 

Large concerns almost universally have 
proved that medical care, properly done, 
pays. The better it is done, the more it 
pays. Small concerns are using these facts 
to seek out proper medical care. It has 
proved equally profitable for them. Ex- 
perience shows that every dollar spent on a 
medical department produces $3.50 to 
$10.00 in savings. In other words, accord- 
ing to the American Management Associa- 
tion ‘The medical dollar produces more 
than any other dollar spent by industry’’. 


Work Sheet Helps Supervisors 


(Continued from page 422) 
formulate a workable solution. Wherever 
the employee makes a suggestion, the super- 
visors plan and the employee's plan are 
integrated into a sound course of action. 
If the employee does not have any sug- 
gestions, or has refused to accept the prob- 
lem, the supervisor must have a well 
thought-out plan that he can use and insist 
that it be followed in resolving the problem. 

Section IVG-—It is possible that the 


employee's reaction is so strong that a 
modification of the plan appears to be the 
easiest course to take at the time. This 
modified plan is stated under this section for 
future reference. 

Section V—is the close, and the super- 
visor should make a real attempt at de- 
veloping an understanding and a spirit of 
cooperation. 

Section VI—Follow-up dates are made. 

Section VII—A reference note is made 
for the future. 

This form is filed by the supervisor and 
can be used as reference when the employee 
does not respond or continues to be a prob- 
lem. Where termination action is to be 
taken, a recorded history of the supervisor's 
attempt to work with the employee is in- 
valuable 

The example cited is from a case where 
corrective measures were taken. The same 
process has been used in discussion of em- 
ployee Performance Ratings. The rating 
sheet is analyzed and the work sheet is 
used for the discussion of the problem 
areas. 

The most important single benefit 
gained by the use of the work sheet, as 
stated by several users, is that it promotes 
the idea and practice of constructive de- 
velopment of employees by the managers 
and supervisors. 








“If the company publication is less effective than it should be, the fault may 
often be laid at the door of top management. When I find an editor whose product 
consists mostly of pap and palaver, I also find in most cases that his management 
considers it just too d— much trouble to clear articles for publication which contain 
genuine company information. Or it is afraid to do so. Or it feels that silence ts 
golden. Or it says’ What they don't know won't hurt them’. Or it refuses to commit 
itself to the deathlessness of print. What can an editor thus held down be expected 
to do in the way of demonstrating editorial initiative?’ 

K. C. Pratt, New York consultant, speaking be- 
fore last Fall's A.S.P.A. meeting in Cincinnati, 
as quoted in Industrial Relations News. 











STOTO] Se 


Hucu Roy Cutten—A Story of American 
Opportunity. By Ed Kilman and Theon 
Wright. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 


1954. 376 pages. $4.00. 


The publisher's note or foreword says 
this book “‘should serve as an inspiration to 
every American .. . Cit) will show demo- 
cratic thinking people everywhere that 
frontiers are never closed, that opportunities 
are always open to those willing to work 
for them, and that the American way of life 
has much for all the world to admire."’ If 
an exceptional individual's ability to amass 
a tremendous fortune which enabled him 
to set up a $160,000,000 foundation and 
make four million-dollar donations to 
hospitals in two days—‘‘an all-time record 
in altruism’’—is likely to inspire you to go 
and do likewise, then this is for you. 

The story starts out with a bang, and 
we happily galloped along with the authors 
until our hero had made his fortune. But as 
one oil gusher followed another, each in a 
still more unlikely spot, our interest began 
to flag a little. Seeing the heading of 
chapter 12, ‘Sixty million dollars is a lot 
of money—but I'm not interested’’, we 
came to attention again. However, the last 
fifteen chapters were mostly about Mr. 
Cullen's philanthropies and political ac- 
tivity. 

Perhaps it was the dual authorship 
that accounts for the fact that many 
thoughts seem to be repeated in only 
slightly different form from page to page. 
As a minor example, on page 350 we're 
told that ‘‘most of the week days are spent 
at the Quintana office, where Roy sits 
with the Star Spangled Banner and the flag 
of Texas standing in opposite corners 
behind his desk’’; and on page 335 that 
‘Roy Cullen sat at his big desk, his face 
etched in deep lines, drumming lightly on 


his desk with his finger tips. Two standards 
were against the wall—one with an 
American flag draped against the staff, and 
the other with the Lone Star flag of the 
Republic of Texas.’ 

One is reminded that character, imagi- 
nation and unflagging industry, aided by 
some luck, in a field presenting great 
Opportunities, are sometimes rewarded in a 
big way. The book has been highly praised 
by many prominent men. 

H. M. T. 


SELECTING AND Devevoptnc First-Line 
Supervisors. By George D. Halsey. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1955. Pages xiii, 
203. $3.50. 


This is a work book for working 
personnel, employment and training di- 
rectors. The author had considerable ex- 
perience in big retail stores, industrial 
establishments, and as personnel officer with 
the Farm Credit Administration. He writes 
from that experience and from what he 
learned by study of what many outstanding 
companies do about selection and develop- 
ment of supervisors. J. J. Morrow, director 
of personnel relations for Pitney-Bowes, is 
quoted on the jacket as saying, ‘I don't 
know when I've read a better book on any 
phase of personnel work’’. In our estima- 
tion that is not too extravagant. 

Throughout the book, methods used 
by respected companies are outlined in 
detail; in some instances the forms used are 
reproduced. Thus we see how the Arm- 
strong Cork Company lets supervisors know 
what degree of authority they have in 
various directions; how Alcoa gives super- 
visors a sense of really belonging to the 
management group; how American Smelt- 
ing and Refining selects and trains candi- 
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dates for supervision jobs. There is an 
excellent discussion of the conference 
leader's job, largely adapted from a Manual 
for Conference Leaders which was prepared by 
the training section of Koppers Company. 
We're told where to get information about 
motion pictures with sound, and sound-slide 
films. We're even told how the leader can 
spoil a conference. 


Personnel Research 


Frescu Reapasitiry FormMuLA APPLigp TO 
Te.evision Programs. By Rudolph H 
Vancura, University of Omaha. The Journal 
oy Applied Psychology, Vol. 39, No. 1 Feb- 
ruary, 1955, 47-48. 


This report discusses the use of the 
Flesch readability formula in measuring 
the audible vocabulary of television pro- 
grams. Eight daytime programs and 25 
evening programs were studied. The pro- 
grams were tape recorded and transcribed 
into written sentences. The Flesch formula 
was then applied to random samples of the 
selected programs. 

Both the daytime programs and the 
evening programs were found to use an 
audible vocabulary that was relatively 
simple and for the most part contained a 
relatively large amount of human interest. 

Audience attraction for these programs 
had been given ‘‘Telepulse ratings."’ No 
significant mutual or reciprocal relation- 
ship seemed to exist between either Read- 
ing Ease scores or Human Interest scores 
and Telepulse ratings for the same pro- 
grams. 

It is interesting to see the Flesch 
formula being used in this new area. 


An EvALUATION or GrRouP AND INDIVID- 
UAL ProGRAMS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 


Chapter XIV deals with the super- 
visor’s pay. Appendix A is ‘‘A Suggested 
Library on Selecting and Developing First- 
Line Supervisors’’; Appendix B lists 
‘Sources of Information and Help’’. There 
is an index. Altogether, we heartily 
recommend this relatively small, light, 
physically attractive new book. 

H. M. T. 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


By Donald P. Hoyt, University of Min- 
nesota. The Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 39, No. 1, February, 1955, 26-30. 


There is a heavy demand for counsel- 
ing on the part of vocationally undecided 
students. The study was undertaken to find 
more economical ways of dealing with 
students, so that vocational counseling 
could be given to the increasing number of 
applicants for such help. 

There were four objectives of the group 
vocational guidance plan. These were to 
increase (a) satisfaction with vocational 
choice, (b) certainty of vocational choice, 
(c) realism of vocational choice, and (d) 
the appropriateness of certainty in terms of 
realism. It was felt that counselling to be 
effective should decrease the certainty of 
the student in the case of unrealistic 
choices. 

Sixty freshman men students who 
volunteered to participate in a group 
vocational guidance program made up the 
sample. Each student was assigned at 
random to one of three groups. Fifteen 
students received the typical individual 
vocational counseling provided at the 
Student Counseling Bureau; 30 students 
participated in the group counseling; and 
15 controls received no counseling during 
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the experimental period. The experimenter 
explained to the controls that the counsel- 
ing groups were full and that they would 
be included in a group the next semester. 

All 60 students indicated their tenta- 
tive vocational choices, how certain they 
were of them, and how satisfied they were 
with them both betore and after the ex- 
perimental period. Skilled counselors rated 
each choice as to its realism. 

The 30 students in the experimental 
group first attended a 30-minute lecture on 
problems of choosing a vocation, and then 
joined with some other students in small 
discussion groups of from five to seven. 
These discussion groups met three more 
times during the six-week period. 

No differences were found between the 
effectiveness of the individual counseling 
program and the group program. The time- 
saving factor in the group program argues 
in favor of its adoption for vocational 
guidance, and suggests the desirability of 
further research. 


ATTITUDINAL COMPARISON OF BusingEss Em- 
PLOYEES AND STUDENTS IN THE SCHOOL OF 
Business ADMINISTRATION. By Alexis M. 
Anikeeff, Oklahoma A. and M. College. 
The Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 39, 
No. 1, February 1955, 65-66. 


This study should be considered in 
relation to a previous study by the same 
author of the divergence of attitudes be- 
tween business administrators and students 
in this field. CJ. Appl. Psychol, 1954, 38, 
407-408). 

Attitudes were measured by the use 
of a questionnaire of 40 statements. Five 
statements dealt with unionism, 10 with 
government control, 15 with personnel 
policy, 5 with profit distribution, 4 with 
the free enterprise system, and 1 with the 
desirability of business training in college. 

The questionnaires were completed by 
49 business employees and 146 business ad- 
ministration students. The greatest diver- 
gence of opinion between students and 


employees occurred on the issue of profit 
distribution. Students regarded equality of 
distribution with considerable disfavor. 
Significant differences in the responses of 
the two groups were found on only 6 of 
the 40 statements. 

When the results of this study are 
compared with those of the earlier study, 
it is evident that the differences between 
the attitudes of students and employees 
are markedly less than the differences be- 
tween students and business administrators. 


INTEREST Prorites oF CoLLeGE ACTIVITY 
Groups. Kuper Prererence Recorp VALI- 
DATION. By John W. Magill, University of 
Piitsburgh. The Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, Vol. 39, No. 1, February 1955, 
5356. 

The Kuder scales are sometimes criti- 
cized because in making them up more 
emphasis was placed upon a priori judg- 
ments and internal consistency than upon 
relationships to external criteria. Some 
users of the test have studied Kuder profiles 
in relation to occupations, intelligence, 
school grades, and personality. This study 
attempts to validate the Kuder by using 
participation in college extra-curricular 
activities as the criterion. 

The author was interested, for ex 
ample, to see whether students in the 
musical activities groups had high musical 
scores, and whether the leadership group 
was high on the persuasive scale. 

Various extra-curricular groups at the 
University of Pittsburgh in the school year 
1951-52 were studied. The subjects were 
603 men and 203 women students in all 
four college classes. Their Kuder scores 
were obtained from the freshman test files, 
and profiles were drawn for nine male and 


four female extracurricular groups. 
Statistically significant differences were 
found between the group profiles. Inspec- 
tion of the profiles showed that certain 
interests, generally assumed to be manifest 
from the names and character of the college 
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activities, were well reflected by the simi- 
larly named Kuder scales. The results were 


highly significant for the men but only 
moderately so for the women. 


Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue InNpustriaL Revations Assocta- 
TION OF Detroit had James F. Lincoln, 
‘chairman of the board of Lincoln Electric 
Company, Cleveland, as speaker in Decem- 
ber. Mr. Lincoln discussed his company’s 
incentive management program, and many 
of the amazingly progressive personnel 
management policies which have been 
developed at Lincoln Electric. The success 
of Lincoln's incentive system has been due 
to the high degree of cooperation between 
the company and its employees in increas- 
ing production efficiency. Many of the ideas 
for increasing production and reducing 
costs originate with production workers. 
At the March meeting the association 
heard Ed Cushman, director of industrial 
relations, American Motors Corporation, 
and Leonard Woodcock, regional director 
UAW-CIO, discuss the negotiating of 
seniority agreements in company-union 
contracts 

Tue New York Personne, MANaAGs- 
MENT AssocIATION recently heard Charles 
H. Lawshe speak on the pros and cons of 
psychological testing. Dr. Lawshe is pro- 
fessor of psychology at Purdue University. 
He pointed out that much of the confusion 
that exists about psychological tests comes 
from not distinguishing between the three 
different functions of such tests. These are: 
to evaluate competence; to predict quality 
of job performance; to analyze personality. 
The vulnerability of personality tests, Dr. 
Lawshe feels, lies in the possiblity of falsi- 
fication. Suppose, he said, the question is 


“are you afraid of meeting people?’’; con- 
sider the possiblity of falsification. On the 
other hand, the person being tested may 
have an unconscious bias, or he may have 
false self-perceptions. These are the weak- 
nesses of personality measurement. But to 
admit to weaknesses is not to deny real 
value. When used as one tool in several in 
the judging and prediction of behavior, tests 
can serve a useful purpose. 

The association publishes a 24-page 
bulletin which in December contained an 
article by John Rhodes called, ‘‘A Short 
Circuit in Upward Communication.’ A 
foreword to the article explained (in 
dialogue) why the narrative form was 
used. The author felt it would put over his 
points more effectively, and increase reader- 
ship. Opinions of the unusual form, which 
was frankly experimental, were solicited, 
and here’s mine: I read the whole piece. 
Maybe it was because the dialogue form of 
foreword caught my eye. I enjoyed the 
story, and find myself remembering it. The 
foreword suggested that the same material 
could have been telescoped in a short ex- 
position. I agree with the author that this 
method would have been less effective. I 
felt that Mr. Rhodes’ article could have 
been a little shorter and better organized. 
Otherwise, I'm all in favor of the experi- 
ment. Mr. Rhodes’ main character haunts 
me, and I’m sure it will haunt others, 


too. . . and company communications may 
benefit. 


Tug PgrsoNNEL MANAGEMENT Asso- 
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CIATION OF San Digco has announced its 
new Officers for 1955. President is Robert 
S. Putnam; first vice president is Frances B. 
Torbert; second vice president, Arthur L. 
Anderson; secretary, Lucile Sweck; treas- 
urer, Myron Insko. Sheldon Campbell has 
an article on status and morale in the 
January bulletin. His thesis is that too 
much emphasis on ‘“‘democratic leader- 
ship’’ and employee participation in deci- 
sion making will lead inevitably to a 
lowering of morale within an industrial or 
business organization. He points up his 
thesis with the quotation from Gilbert 
and Sullivan, ‘When everybody is some- 
body, nobody is anybody.’ 

Tue Paciric NortHwest PrersONNEL 
MANAGEMENT AssociaTION publishes a 
lively bulletin called the Personnel Panora- 
ma, which is frequently mentioned here. 
The January issue has a provocative piece 
called ‘‘Complimyasin’’. The title refers to 
a new “wonder drug’’. The first part of 
the name is derived from the verb compli- 
ment. The “‘myasin’’ part means ‘‘my, it’s 
a sin if you don’t."’ The article claims that 
no more effective action can be taken by a 
supervisor or administrator to restore the 
morale and enthusiasm of an “‘ailing’’ or- 
ganization or worker than the judicious 
use of complimyasin. President of the 
association is Peter Piper, Washington 
Water Power Company, Spokane. The 
executive secretary-treasurer and editor, is 
Earl P. Johnson, Frederick and Nelson, 
Seattle. 

Tue Torepo PrrsoNNEL MANAGERS’ 
Association has queried its membership as 
to the type of programs desired. A ques- 
tionnaire sent to the members lists ten 
subjects and asks that members check the 
ones in which they are interested. There is 
also space provided to add topics not 
listed. Provision is made to indicate the 
way in which the topic should be pre- 
sented, whether by a speaker plus a ques- 


tion period; a panel plus questions; 
conference and discussion; or a town meet- 
ing. Space is also provided for the naming 
of suggested speakers. The ten topics which 
appear on the questionnaire are employ- 
ment; education and training; employee 
services; safety, health and hygiene; em- 
ployee relations; wage and salary adminis- 
tration; adjusting and upgrading workers; 
legislation; labor relations and negotia- 
tions; research and statistics. 


THe PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIons AssociATION oF Los ANGELEs has 
elected new officers. John McLean is the 
new president; Robert Armstrong, vice 
president; Charles Knight, secretary; and 
Ted Salyer, treasurer. In accepting his 
office McLean said, “‘PIRA has just com- 
pleted ten years of service to a steadily 
growing membership. We have progressed 
from the ideas and dreams of the men who 
founded our association to a recognized 
organization . . . with a membership of 720 
representing nearly 4co firms.”’ 

THe Wasnincton D. C. PErsonngev 
AssociaTION uses the first page of its bulle- 
tin to introduce members to each other. A 
full page biography with a picture of the 
member is used. Nice idea. In a recent 
bulletin twenty ways of making your 
personnel program pay were cited. The list 
was garnered from a talk by L. E. Cordes. 
Here it is: 1) Do you make feriodic reports 
on the costs of operating your department? 
2) What is the annual cost to your com- 
pany per worker for payments other than 
salaries, such as group insurance, social 
security etc.? 3.) What is the cost of locat- 
ing, indoctrinating and breaking in a new 
worker? 4) If you have a cafeteria, what is 
the cost of its operation? 5) Do all of your 
personnel records have practical use? 6) 
What do your turnover studies indicate 
about your selection procedure? 7) What is 
your absenteeism rate? 8) What are your 
accident frequency and severity rates? 9) 
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Does your state have an employer merit 
rating system for determining the payments 
the employer makes for unemployment 
compensation? If not, have you tried to get 
such a program established? 10) Do you 
have a procedure for reviewing whether 
your unemployment compensation claims 
are legitimate? 11) Do you only keep 
records and statistics or do you analyze 
them and take necessary action? 12.) What 
is the average learning time required for 
new workers to perform each job satisfac- 
torily? 13.) When was the last organization 
study made of your company? 14) How 


many of your departments are one-man 
shows and what provision is made for the 
loss of the man? 15.) What plans have you 
for replacement of key personnel? 16) How 
do your average salaries compare with 
going community rates? 17) How do your 
other personnel policies and practices com- 
pare? 18) Are you getting the benefit of 
your employees’ suggestions? 19) When 
did you last get rid of dead wood? 20) Why 
should a worker remain with your com- 
pany? Is it a good place to work? What is 
the. reputation of your company in your 
community. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Witt Terevision Ever Take THE 
Piace Or CONFERENCES AND Courses? Per- 
haps. At any rate, a trend in this direction 
is indicated by the fact that the midwinter 
personnel conference of the American Man- 
agement Association featured a television 
broadcast. The conference was held Feb- 
ruary 14-16 at the Palmer House in Chi- 
cago. The bargaining teams of the Rogers 
Corporation and the International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers (AFL) thrashed out 
the exact terms of their 1955 agreement via 
closed-circuit television for the conference. 
‘“1955: Keystone to a Decade’’, was the 
general title for the conference. Decisions 
made in 1955 will set the pattern of in- 
dustrial relations for the next ten years, 
according to the conference planners. Prob- 
lems demanding answers now, as listed on 
the conference announcement, read like 
some strange new language of the future: 
GAW; T-H; NLRB; Min. Wage; AF of CIO; 
Welfare $; and IBT. These cryptic topics 
were analyzed by the Hon. James P. Mit- 
chell, secretary of labor, and others. 

WorksHop AND ORIENTATION SeEMI- 
wars to be held from February through 
June 1955 by the American Management 
Association have been announced. The 
spring seminar schedule comprises 148 dis- 


cussion groups on 122 different subjects. 
Most of the spring meetings will be held 
at the AMA’S Management Center in the 
McGraw-Hill Building in New York; 
others will be at the Palmer House in 
Chicago, at the Hotel Ambassador in Los 
Angeles, and—for the first time—at the 
Hotel Baker in Dallas, Texas. Two types 
of seminar are offered: workshop seminars, 
small discussion groups for exchange of 
information and experience; and orienta- 
tion seminars, larger classroom-style groups 
for instruction, practice, or review in a 
particular management subject. Each work- 
shop seminar is composed of not more than 
15 executives meeting for three to nine full 
days under the guidance of one or more 
discussion leaders to explore a single area 
of management thought and practice. Em- 
phasis, is on informal discussion and pool- 
ing of ideas. Additional information and 
copies of the new seminar announcement 
may be obtained from the Seminar Regis- 
trar, American Management Association, 
300 West 43rd Street, New York 36. 


A Coursg OuTLINE FOR A THIRTEEN- 
Session TeLEvision Serizs has been pub- 
lished by Rutgers, New Jersey. The title of 
the course is understanding labor-manage- 
ment relations. The course is broadcast 
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Mondays at 8 p.m. over WATV, Channel 
13. The first broadcast was on January 31. 
The purpose of the class is to present prob- 
lems, solved and unsolved, basic to under- 
standing labor-management relations. It is 
hoped that, by televising the classes, the 
public as well as the participants will gain 
an understanding of these problems. Nine 
men and women comprise the studio class, 
representing labor, industry, and the 
public. They'll join in the discussion, just 
as students would in any classroom. Each 
viewer, also, will have an opportunity to 
participate personally. Payment of a nomi- 
nal fee will bring the home student a 
complete outline, followed by a written 
examination mailed at the close of the 
series. Those who pass will receive certifi- 
cates. 





To Keep Our Economy Free ANnp 
Dynamic IN Topay's Wor tp, the vital job 
of American business is to conduct itself so 
that the willing effort of its employees will 
continue to be released in ever greater 
amounts. Doing that job places a premium 
on good relations with people. Recognizing 
this fact, The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board held a conference January 18, in 
New York, on personnel administration. 
The program was made up of panels and 
round table discussions, except for the 
dinner speaker, W. W. Sebald, president, 
Armco Steel, who spoke on ‘‘The Grass 
Roots of Human Relations in Industry’’. 

Tue INpustRiAL MANAGEMENT INstTI- 
tuts of the University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion Division has been on the air with 10 
weekly half-hour programs called ‘Human 
Relations at Work.’’ Each of the programs 
presented a practical plant problem in 


dramatic form, as well as a panel discussion 
of the problem by business and industrial 
leaders. Beginning February 7, the broad- 
casts were made on Mondays at 9 a.m. on 
stations WHA Madison, and WLBL, Au- 
burndale. The series was also carried on 
the FM State Broadcasting Service at 7:30 
p.m. on Wednesdays. The Institute sug- 
gested that companies might wish to or- 
ganize group listening meetings to hear the 
Monday morning programs, and follow 
the broadcasts with discussions of how the 
situations applied to them. Three typical 
programs are described: ‘‘A Little Over- 
time’’ concerns the problems a foreman has 
in getting a crew to work overtime. It 
emphasized the importance of understand- 
ing employees and treating them as in- 
dividuals. “‘A Question of Security” 
pointed out the feelings a man has when 
offered a promotion. He wonders, ‘‘Am I 
qualified? What if I faile How will I do the 
job?”’ ‘*The Open Door”’ discussed whether 
or not the president of a company should 
have his door open to the problems and 
gripes of all his employees. Additional in- 
formation about the programs may be ob- 
tained from Don Kirkpatrick, Radio 
Moderator, Industrial Management In- 
stitute, Box 2098, Madison 5, Wisconsin. 

THe Supervisor's Rove 1n Cost Re- 
DUCTION was the subject of a one-day con- 
ference sponsored by the Management 
Center, Marquette University, and held 
March 31 at Marquette, in Milwaukee. 
The conference considered the meaning of 
competition—1955; what management ex- 
pects from the supervisor, cost wise; the 
supervisor looks at cost reduction; where 
are we headed in cost reduction, and cost 
reduction problems. 


Among People in Personnel 





R. P. Brown anv J. Arvin Jonsson 
have been named assistant directors of 
personnel administration for General Foods 


Corporation, it has been announced by S. 
L. H. Burk, director of personnel adminis- 
tration. In these newly created staff posi- 


‘ 
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tions, Mr. Brown and Mr. Jonsson will 
provide specialized administrative advice, 
counsel, and service to line officials in the 
various GF operating divisions, corporate 
departments, and local units. Mr. Brown, 
who until his present promotion has been 
manager of the department's field services, 
came to GF a year ago from Dresser In- 
dustries, Dallas, Texas, where he was 
director of personnel. Mr. Jonsson joins 
General Foods after two years with Alex- 
ander Smith, Inc., White Plains, where he 
was director of personnel administration in 
charge of that multi-unit company’s staff 
personnel functions. Prior to that, he was 
labor relations counsel for Rohm and Haas 
in Philadelphia. Both men will be located 
at the GF general offices in White Plains. 

Outver T. Crayton, of Esso Standard 
Oil Company, has been named chairman of 
the Special Committee on Workmen's 
Compensation of the Commerce and In- 
dustry Association of New York, Inc. The 
association is conducting a long-range 
study of the New York law's administra- 
tion and costs. Mr. Clayton succeeds 
Dwight H. Scott, director of the employee 
service division of National Biscuit Com- 
pany, who remains as a member of the 
committee. Edward J. Sullivan, of Turner 
Construction Company, has been appointed 


What’s New in 


vice chairman of the committee. Mr. 
Clayton, who is manager of Esso’s Em- 
ployee Accident and Claims Division, 
entered the insurance field in 1927 as a 
compensation investigator. As chief of 
Esso’s accident and claims division, he 
also serves other Standard Oil affiliates 
and subsidiaries 

Miss Hecen Baker, associate director 
of Princeton University’s Industrial Rela- 
tions Section and an outstanding authority 
in the field of industrial relations research, 
died in Princeton, January 10, following a 
short illness. Miss Baker had been asso- 
ciated with the University for almost a 
quarter of a century. The only woman ever 
to have attained the Princeton faculty 
rank of associate professor, Miss Baker was 
particularly well known in industry for her 
studies of such aspects of industrial rela- 
tions as corporate organization, communi- 
cations and policy development in person- 
nel administration, and was the author 
and co-author of more than 20 research 
reports published by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section between 1931 and 1954. Miss 
Baker frequently contributed articles and 
reviews to Advanced Management, Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Personnel Journal, and the Journal of 
the Institute of Personnel Management. 


Publications 





PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ABSTRACTS 1S 
a new bi-monthly journal. The first issue is 
dated January-February 1955. It is under 
the editorship of Nathaniel Stewart, who 
says in his editorial statement: ‘“The pro- 
fession of personnel management is ava- 
lanched with a mass of print. Within a 
typical two-months period, there are pro- 
duced, from many and varied sources, some 
3,000 pages of print on the subject of per- 
sonnel management. To cut through the 
mass of writing and to bring to personnel 
officials a more selective product, therefore, 


this abstracting medium is launched in 
order to ‘pick off the cream’ of the printed 
accounts of personnel management."’ The 
first issue of this new journal is 52 pages 
and cover, size 8144 X 11, cleanly printed 
by the planograph process. There is an 
editorial advisory board of 18, but it is 
not indicated exactly how this board is 
going to function or how active it is to be. 
There are 21 book reviews, all of them 
rather brief, a one-page ‘‘feature article’, 
two ‘‘cases in personnel management’’, and 
24 pages of abstracts of articles which ap- 
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peared in personnel or related journals be- 
tween last July and November, inclusive. 
Of the 70 articles abstracted from some 40 
domestic and foreign publications, at least 
g appeared originally in Personnel Journal, 
which seems like a pretty good ‘‘batting 
average’ in any league. Personnel Manage- 
ment Abstracts may be addressed at P.O. 
Box 71, Benjamin Franklin Station, Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. The price is $15 per year. 


Wuat Can We Do Wit Tue Loncer 
Lire that scientific research has created? 
Byron thought he was approaching senility 
at 36; today men still vigorous at 65 rebel 
at enforced retirement. Something must be 
done to alleviate the prospects of idleness 
and reduced income for those whose com- 
petence and health are not impaired. People 


Looking Over the 


don't get old by the calendar, and new 
standards must be found for computing the 
end of a man’s working capacity. Criteria 
For Retirement is a report of a national con- 
ference on retirement of older workers, 
edited by Geneva Mathiasen. Among the 
contributors to the book are Thomas 
Parran, dean, Graduate School of Public 
Health, University of Pittsburgh; Harland 
Fox, industrial relations center, University 
of Minnesota; and Sumner H. Slichter, of 
Harvard. Topics include: the social needs 
of an aging population; retirement from 
the point of view of the worker; responsi- 
bilities of employers, workers, unions and 
governinent; and the economic problems of 
retirement. The book is available from G. 
P. Putnam's Sons, 210 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, for $3.50. 


Employee Magazines 





Wuat vo Your Empioyggs po Away 
From THE Orrick or Piant? What are 
their interests? What sort of citizens are 
they? Answers to these questions make 
good feature material for employee maga- 
zines. An example is a picture piece in the 
January Cincinnati Telephone Bulletin, titled 
“It's A Woman's World Too!’’ Four 
pages of large action pictures are prefaced, 
‘A chapter in the book of Proverbs (1) 
sets forth the jobs of a_ well-rounded 
woman. . . . A woman's stature increases 
with the diversity of her responsibilities. 
Today, telephone women have taken their 
place beside men in public affairs, business, 
welfare endeavors, education and religion. 
Last, but certainly not least, is the job of 
being a housewife. . . . On the following 
pages the various activities of some busy 
telephone women are pictured.’’ Among 
the employees pictured are: the recording 
secretary of the University of Cincinnati's 
Newman Club; the president of the Kenton 
County Republican Club; a lecturer; an 
actress; the president of the Toastmistress 
Club; an organizer of the Pairs and Spares, 


a church youth group; and members of a 
fire department auxiliary. Robert F. Crecco 
is the editor of the Bulletin. 

Mostiy 11's A Recorp or Propte— 
that’s the editor's description of The 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company's 
The Log. A note from the editor in the 
February issue asks, ‘Anybody want to 
buy a good, used groundhog? If you're in- 
terested, Clyde R. Hoey, Jr., of the Caro- 
lina Division is the man to see. According 
to his column on page 34, Clyde must be 
bothered by a surplus. On the other hand, 
if you're all caught up on groundhogs, 
perhaps you'd like a parakeet or a school 
of Siamese fighter fish. Sources for these, 
too, are given in this issue of The Log. On 
pages 39 and 4o, Texas Division writer 
Betty Bellmyer tells about Leona Good- 
win's hobby of raising tropical fish and Jo 
Anne Keeling’s profitable venture in para- 
keets. These are just a few of the sidelights 
that make the back pages of The Log in- 
teresting.’" The editor, Stewart Jones, in 
the same issue was inspired to use an 
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effective, yet very simple, gimmick: he 
pictured employees at work, in action—on 
various kinds of steps. The pictures made 
from odd angles are arresting. The steps 
all have meaning, and all reflect the scope 
of work in the company. The brief text 
points out that ‘‘steps, of all sizes and 
shapes play an important part in the every- 
day life of Texas Division Champions. 
There is a wide variety of steps used every 
day, from long ladders to the top of the 
water tower to the more conventional office 
stairways.’ Congratulations on a good 
idea, well executed! 


Wetcome Frienp, Step THis Way 
Piease: An Introduction to Royal is the theme 
of a nice feature in the January Royal News. 
Starting with the cover, which pictures a 
new employee shaking hands with her boss 
while the employment interviewer looks 
on, and proceeding to an editorial, and a 
picture piece, the theme is used right 
through the issue. The editorial is dec- 
orated with letterheads, filecard titles, 
headings from handbooks. The functions 
of the personnel office are described. 
dhe pictures show the steps taken by 
a new employee as she goes for her 
first interview, fills out her application, 
has her picture taken, and gets her physi 
cal, winding up with the cover shot as she 
meets her new boss. Joseph G. Fogarty is 
the editor of Royal News, employee maga- 
zine of the Royal Typewriter Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 





Tue 160TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE EsTAB- 
LISHMENT OF THE Navy Suppiy Corps is 
featured in the February issue of The 
Monthly Newsletter, the magazine of the 
Navy Supply Corps. John R. Gast, USNR, 


is the editor. An 18-page special report at 


the back of the book details the history of 


the corps. The report is illustrated with 
pen-and-ink drawings that add much in- 


terest to the text. No credit-line appears, 
but the intials indicate that the drawings 
were done by Herndon R. Davis, the art 
editor. This is a very attractive, readable, 
informative magazine, only slightly marred 
by the official gobbledegook on its mast- 
head. 


TELEPHONE Manners are illustrated in 
a lively picture story featured in the Jan- 
uary Ore Iron and Men. Good natured em- 
ployees posed for the four pages of 
““don'ts’’. This unusual switch on action 
shots gave the editor, Bob Burke, a chance 
to publish some really appealing pictures. 
At the same time he put over a very useful 
lesson on telephone manners, sure to im- 
prove company public relations, and com- 
munications. The models are evidently 
talented actors, for the photographs are 
most convincing, and really put over the 
point. The shot of the man coughing into 
the transmitter is enough to make your 
ears ache. So is the picture of another 
employee slamming down the receiver. 
The man who forgets to talk into the 
transmitter clearly could never be heard. 
Even the more subtle advice gets over 
nicely. Ore Iron and Men is published 
monthly for the employees of Oliver Iron 
Mining Division, United States Steel Cor- 
poration, in Duluth. 


Too Mucu Paperwork? That is the 
challenge presented in a graphic article 
featured in the January Synchroscope, pub- 
lished by the Detroit Edison Company. 
Two members of the procedure and 
methods department were photographed in 
a snowstorm of papers. Another picture 
shows an employee surrounded by 500 
different forms of Detroit Edison paper- 
work. The number represented only & of 
the total number of different forms used by 
the company. A series of cartoons further 
illustrates the problem of reducing paper- 
work. The cartoons are under two head- 
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ings: useful paper work; and not-so-useful 
paper work. Under the latter heading is 
duplication, piling, unnecessary verbiage, 
and dead files. The editor has circulated 
among the supervisors an article which is 
to appear in the May issue. This sort of 
previewing is a good example of alert 
editing. The article is on work simplifica- 
tion and describes a five-step pattern that 
can be used. Cartoons and photographs 
illustrate the text. The advance copies 
were sent to the supervisors so that those 
unfamiliar with work simplification would 
be able to answer the questions they may 
receive from employees when the May 
issue is published. Peter Helmers is the 
editor of Synchroscope which, by the way, 
is ‘‘a device that helps power plant gerer- 
ators work together—as this magazine 
helps us to pull together as a team in the 
interest of all,’’ according to the masthead. 
The magazine is edited from 2000 Second 
Avenue, Detroit 26. 


Testing Can Cut Costs 


(Continued from page 413) 


shown here, it predicted fairly well whether 
or not a person would become a successful 
executive in the company. Management 
was very proud of the test until closer 
scrutiny revealed that it was discriminating 
against a minority religious group, and that 
the test was telling them whether or not a 
person belonged to that faith. 

An inadequately-developed testing pro- 
gram may do more harm than good to an 
organization. One of the better ways to 
avoid such pitfalls is to call for help in 
setting up your program—go to a reputable 
organization, management consultant, or 
university. While working with them, your 
staff will learn enough of the principles and 
techniques to be able to administer the pro- 
gram. 

There are unreliable individuals who 
would not hesitate to sell you any kind of 
a testing program they thought you would 


buy. It’s wise to investigate the reputation 
of the persons with whom you deal, and 
to have the questions raised here answered. 

Finally, remember that testing can be 
of use to industry and business, but it isn't 
a panacea for all ills. It may do more harm 
than good if inexpertly used. Find out 
whether or not tests properly used, can 
help you. 


Positions Wanted 


(Continued from page 436) 


Twenty-six Years Orv. Married—one child. Just resigned 
from the Air Force after three years of commissioned service 
as a chief psychologist. Received a direct commission as a 
result of master’s degree and former professional experience. 
Considerable experience in personality evaluation, counseling 
and personnel administration. Would like to be considered 
for a training program in industrial relations, management 
consultation, or management training program. Am a neo- 
phyte in industry, but desire to continue formalized education 
during training program. Willing to travel during training 
period. Personable, flexible, and willing to learn. Enjoy con- 
tact with others. Reply Box 330. 


InpustriaL Revations or Personnet Assistant: One year 
experience in personnel research, three years experience as 
personnel administrator. B.S. in Ind. Psyc. M.A. in Industrial 
and Labor Relations. Desire position with good future. 
Salary $5,000. Reply Box 331. 


INDUSTRIAL AND Lasor Retations: Experienced in handling 
aggressive union in contract interpretation, administration, 
and grievance procedure. Well-rounded experience in all 
phases of industrial relations including wage and salary ad- 
ministration, job evaluation, employment and employee 
services. Veteran of World War II. College graduate. Cur- 
rently employed in field, seeking to advance himself. Reply 
Box 332. 


InpusTRIAL RELaTIONs OR PersonNeL MANAGEMENT: Fully 
experienced in union contracts, wage administration, em- 
ployment, training and other major phases. Mature judgment. 
Exceptional creative writing ability. Capable of managing 
existing department or establishing new unit. Presently on 
Central Staff of leading auto manufacturer. Will relocate. 
LLB degree, married, 31 years old. Reply Box 333. 


InpustriaL Revations AND Lasor Retations: Challenging 
position with opportunity for experience and advancement 
desired by married man, 26, soon to be discharged from service. 
Strong academic qualifications plus absorbing interest in the 


field. Reply Box 334. 





HELP WANTED 


Pgrsonne Assistant: Integrated West Coast Manufacturer 
of Paperboard and packaging materials has opening for an 
assistant personnel manager in one of its California plants. 
Man wanted who is interested in advancing in an expanding 
company. College education, with some experience in selec- 
tion. Age range to 32. Reply to J. Connolly, Box 3611, San 


Francisco, Calif. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Lasor Retations on Personner: 6 years experience in 
contract negotiations and administration, training, testing, 
job evaluation. Presently employed as manager Labor Re- 
lations Dept. of 7o0o-employee multi-plane operation with 
both CIO and AFL unions. BS Cornell MA. Age 30, married, 
2 children. Reply Box 307 


Inpustriat Enorneer: 12 years diversified experience with 
top-flight industrial companies. In present position have 
effected upwards of $300,000 annual savings in rail and truck 
transportation and in materials handling equipment. Thor- 
oughly familiar with modern management practices and have 
natural ability to lead and influence men. Available for perma- 
nent position on executive level in New York Metropolitan 
arca. Age 33, veteran, married, 2 children. Present salary 


$7,000. Reply Box 310. 


Lasor RetaTions AND PgrsoNNEL ADMINISTRATION: 10 
years experience, wage and salary administration, job evalu- 
ation, union negotiations, wage statistics, time and motion 
studies, wage incentive systems, economic statistics, train- 
ing, personnel administration. B.S. (West Point) General 
Engineering; M.A. (Columbia) Education. Married, 2 chil- 
dren. Age 32. Present earnings $7,000. Reply Box 312. 


Inpustriat Revations: Experience in personnel administra- 
tion in metal working plant, supervisory training, college 
teaching. Want challenging position in Training, Personnel 
Research, Selection & Placement or Salary & Wage Adminis- 
tration. MS Degree. Age 37. Prefer East. Reply Box 315. 





Inpustaiat Revations Manaogr: Presently employed in 
Pennsylvania. Desires to relocate in the Pacific Northwest or 
the Mountain States area. Broad experience in management 
organization and administration, labor relations, employee 
benefits, salary and wage administration, etc. Thorough back- 
ground in Atomic Energy regulations and policy. Age 35, 
married. BA Liberal Arts. Present salary $10,000. Resumé on 


request. Reply Box 317. 


Inpustaiat Retations: B.S. Business Admin. Past 5 years 
Personnel and Labor Relations foreign and U.S.A. Presently 
Chief, Salary and Wage Administrator for major construc- 
tion firm. Desire responsible, permanent position with man- 
ufacturing firm. Will relocate. Veteran, age 29, married. 1 


child. Detailed resume on request. Reply Box 319. 





Personnet Apministrator: B.S. Engr. (Yale University) 
graduate work in Industrial Personnel Mgmt. (Columbia 
University) Veteran. Married. 10 years experience with 
Federal Government (Technical employment). Would like 


opportunity in industry. Reply Box 324. 





InpustriaL Psycnotocist Dzsings To Retocats. Southwest 
or west preferred. BA Industrial Psychology, now completing 
thesis as last requirement for MA. 344 years experience: job 
evaluation, té 
ently employe 
Reply Box 325 
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Resume. Reply Box 328. 


ParsonNneL MaNnacsr or Assistant in medium-sized or small 
company. Experienced in salary administration, recruiting, 
and testing. B.S. in Business Administration with graduate 
work in several fields. Age 38, married, one child. Will re- 


locate. Reply Box 3249. 


Tratnino: Desire position of increasing responsibility in the 
training area. Experienced in planning and organizing train- 
ing programs. Skilled in conference methods. 4 years in- 
dustrial institution training. 3 years university teaching. 
Education includes engineering training. Age 33, married. 
Reply Box 335 
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HELP WANTED 


Pursonnet Assistant: Integrated West Coast Manufacturer 
of Paperboard and packaging materials has opening for an 
assistant personnel manager in one of its California plants. 
Man wanted who is interested in advancing in an expanding 
company. College education, with some experience in selec- 
tion. Age range to 32. Reply to J. Connolly, Box 3611, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Lanson Retations on Personnen: 6 years experience in 
contract negotiations and administration, training, testing, 
job evaluation. Presently employed as manager Labor Re- 
lations Dept. of 7o0o-employce multi-plant operation with 
both CIO and AFL unions. BS Cornell MA. Age 30, married, 
2 children Reply Box 307 


Inpusrraiat Enoineger: 12 years diversified experience with 
top-flight industrial companies. In present position have 
effected upwards of $300,000 annual savings in rail and truck 
transportation and in materials handling equipment. Thor- 
oughly familiar wich modern management practices and have 
natural ability to lead and influence men. Available for perma- 
nent position on executive level in New York Metropolitan 
area. Age 33, veteran, married, 2 children. Present salary 


$7,000. Reply Box 310. 


Lasor R&LATIONS AND PgrsONNEL ADMINISTRATION: 10 
years experience, wage and salary administration, job evalu- 
ation, union negotiations, wage statistics, time and motion 
studies, wage incentive systems, economic statistics, train- 
ing, personnel administration. B.S. (West Point) General 
Engineering; M.A. (Columbia) Education. Married, 2 chil- 


dren. Age 32. Present earnings $7,000. Reply Box 312. 


Inpustriat Retations: Experience in personnel administra- 
tion in metal working plant, supervisory training, college 
teaching. Want challenging position in Training, Personnel 
Research, Selection & Placement or Salary & Wage Adminis- 
tration. MS Degree. Age 37. Prefer East. Reply Box 315. 





Inpusrriat Recations Manaogr: Presently employed in 
Pennsylvania. Desires to relocate in the Pacific Northwest or 
the Mountain States area. Broad experience in management 
otganization and administration, labor relations, employee 
benefits, salary and wage administration, etc. Thorough back- 
ground in Atomic Energy regulations and policy. Age 35, 


married. BA Liberal Arts. Present salary $10,000. Resumé on 


request. Reply Box 317. 


Inpusraiat Recarions: B.S. Business Admin. Past 5 years 
Personnel and Labor Relations foreign and U.S.A. Presently 
Chief, Salary and Wage Administrator for major construc- 
tion firm. Desire responsible, permanent position with man- 
ufacturing firm. Will relocate. Veteran, age 219, married. 1 
child. Detailed resume on request. Reply Box 319. 





Personnet ApministraTor: B.S. Engr. (Yale University) 
graduate work in Industrial Personnel Mgmt. (Columbia 
University) Veteran. Married. 10 years experience with 
Federal Government (Technical employment). Would like 
opportunity in industry. Reply Box 324. 





InpustriaL PsycuoLocist Desirngs To Revocats. Southwest 
or west preferred. BA Industrial Psychology, now completing 
thesis as last requirement for MA. 344 years experience: job 
evaluation, testing, performance evaluation, training. Pres- 
ently employed in oil industry. Age: 28, married, Veteran. 
Reply Box 325 





Personne. Serection, EvatuaTion, ResgarcH: 15 years 
responsible experience in U.S. and abroad. Married. No 
children. Ph.D. Presently employed but available for chal- 
lenging opportunity. Interview or resume on request. Reply 
Box 327 


Tramntno Diractor: Practical experience in phases of ma- 
chine shop, sheet metal, welding, foundry, wood trades and 
drafting. Planned, wrote and developed training programs. 
Extensive conference leading in management and executive 
development programs. Worked in positions calling for ad- 
ministrative abiliry. BS & MA degrees in vocational and 
personnel areas. Industrial trade experience. Married. Age 36. 
Resume. Reply Box 328. 


PgrsoNNEL MaNAGesr or AssisTANT in medium-sized or small 
company. Experienced in salary administration, recruiting, 
and testing. B.S. in Business Administration with graduate 
work in several fields. Age 38, married, one child. Will re- 


locate. Reply Box 329. 


Trarnino: Desire position of increasing responsibility in the 
training area. Experienced in planning and organizing train- 
ing programs. Skilled in conference methods. 4 years in- 
dustrial institution training. 3 years university teaching. 
Education includes engineering training. Age 33, married. 
Reply Box 335 
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Incentive Compensation for Salesmen 


The leading companies in a certain industry 
pay their salesmen differently. One of them pays 
straight salary—no commission. They believe 
that this is more dignified and fits better with 
their policy of employing sound and responsible 
men who will not be encouraged to take the easy 
road to a quick sale. The other company pays 
straight commission—no salary. They have felt 
that a salesman should be paid for the business 
he produces—any other basis is unrealistic. 


Both companies are in trouble. The first 
company is not always able to command or hold 
the best talent; the second is plagued with 


“windfall” commissions which are not truly 
earned. In both cases, there is uneasiness among 
salesmen and positive discontent in many cases. 
Effective sales compensation is one of the diffi- 
cult problems that every management faces. 


In one case where we developed a plan of 
sales compensation, sales jumped to new levels 
and, although all salesmen made more money 
than they had in the previous year, unit selling 
expense declined. : 


We would like to discuss with you some of 
& 
the fundamentals of salesmen’s compensation. 


EDWARD N. HAY & ASSOCIATES, INC, 


1523 Walnut Street 


Philadelphia 2, Penaa, 
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Strengthen Your Security Program 


with che Now FAIRCHILD-POLAROID TT) caneup a 


Build your security program @ Positive personnel identification 
around the new Fairchild-Polar- at all times 

oid ID Camera. It’s a fast, simple, Temporary badges eliminated 
economical way to provide per- No trained photographer or dark- 
sonnel identification photographs room needed 

and, most important, offers real Ready-to-use prints in 60 seconds 
protection against unauthorized Multiple pictures on one print 
persons entering your plant. Pre-positioned lights and focus 


Here’s why: Compact and portable—can be 
set up anywhere 





See how your plant can have stronger security at less cost. Write 
today for complete information. 


—PAIRGHILD vornna vs, evomer 1,00 vor 
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THE BUSINESS TEST 


The Business Test is a newly designed verbal mental ability test— 
“IQ” to you. It contains all new items, carefully designed and exhaust- 
ively reviewed through repeated experimental administrations. 


The Business Test was especially designed to be useful in measuring 
the “problem solving” of candidates for foremen and for clerical workers. 
It has recently demonstrated its superiority over two other well established 
mental ability tests in common use by business and industry, where it 
showed superior power to discriminate between the “best’’ and “poorest” 
foremen in five companies. 


Write on your business letterhead for a sam- 
ple copy and description of the Bustvess Test. 


APTITUDE TEST SERVICE ! 


P.O. BOX 239 ° SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
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